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E N . 


TO THE 


COUNTESS oF GENLIS. 


From climes where Boreas triumphs in his ire, 


Where balf the year ve ſhiver by the fire; 
Where once ve were the Bruins of the North, 
But now are Macaronies and ſo forth; 

To you at Paris, fair, and good, and wiſe, 

« Ina degree of more indulgent ſkies 

M hiſe commente on the text of Kgtow thy Self, © 
In duſty ſlate, don't ſleep pon tbe ſelf ; 

But, while the flewers of wit the page adorn, 
Toe fruits of ſenſe abound for ſors unborn. 

I grant this ſketch, Genlis, beneath your due, 
Ard yet preſume it muſt be known for you. 

Ay bookſeller, of bookſellers the beſt, 

Certain your name will give the work a xe, 
Says —“ For Genlis, awake bold Pindar's lyre, 
© Steal aubat you can of the Horatian fire. 
% Alas! dear Sir, your zeal outruns your wit, 
* With Greck or Latin think you ſhe'll be bit ? 
© She's too familiar with the claſſic wealth, 
&« Not to diſcover at a glance the fizalth, 


I gueſtion if, inſtead of native fruits, 


She could be cheated &en with Hebrew roots.“ 


This I have urged, to bim with reaſon proud, 
That, to adorn tbe page, your name's allyvw'd ; 
And he proteſts, he wwould not it reſign, 

For golden-bair'd Apollo and the Nine, 

Plain truth muſt in plain Engliſb then he told, 
That you, to quit the female taſte, are bold; 
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LS 
And, while the varying faſhions triflers blind, 


*Tis yours to cultivate, and raiſe the mind, 
With virtue to inſpirit ductile youth, 
And flamp the judgment with the ſeal of truth, 
More laſting pleafure this, than that which ſprings 
From neweſt dreſſes wvorn at balls of kings ! 
Or, fluttering by a file of fimpering beaux, 
To bear it echoed, ** T here the charmer goes!“ 

As thoſe wvbo have adventured on the main, 
Knowing the dangers others muſt ſuſtain, 
Mildly, from trial, mark their arduous <vay, 
So you with candour will theſe leaves ſurvey, 
In trembling confidence I thus ſubmit, 
The work to you ;—'tis praiſe, if you acquit. 
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ECT UREsS on the Soul, for the uſe of 
Children, are probably a new literary at- 
tempt among us, ſo that many will be at a loſs 


what judgment to forni of my intention in writ- 


ing them; for ſuch in particular, and for all in 
general, who may be inclined to avail them- 


ſel yes of theſe leſſons, I ſhall briefly ſtate the 


motives of my undertaking. 
Every one who is acquainted with me perſon- 


ally, or by my writings, knows that from prin- 


ciple and experience | am thoroughly convinced 
how prejudicial to Children, is an attempt at a 


premature improvement of their intellectual fa- 


culties—for this reaſon: they will, perhaps, be 
ſurpriſed, that I in particular ſhould be engaged 
in a ſimilar deſign, and fancying that J have 


diſcovered the means, ſhould offer them indiſ- 
criminately to the judicious and the unſkilful, 
as this ſurpriſe does me honour, I am bound to 


give at explanation of my conduct. 
Far from having altered my theory, I have 


written and publiſhed theſe elements, from the 


cleareſt conviction on many occaſions of their 
abſolute neceſſity, for, in proportion, as I haye 


wiſhed to ſee the inſtruction of Children in 


morality and religion, by a chain'of regular 
leſſons, deferred till they were qualified to col- 
lect and compare ideas, have I found it impro- 
bable that the majority of parents, or ſuperin- 

| tendants 


e 
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tendants of education, ſhould, from perſuaſion 
of its juſtneſs, agree with me in opinion; ſo that 
. who, perhaps, am the moſt independant 
teacher in Germany, after having weighed the 
moral good that might reſult from my complying 
with general prejudice, finding myſelf obliged 
to relax in the practice of my theory; and that 
from having, like all other ſpeculators, experi- 
mentally proved the advantages to be. derived 
from any. thing, are uſually fruſtrated by too 
obſtinate a reſolution to extract all at once from 
it every poſſible benefit the moſt independent 
tutor can hardly diſpenſe with, giving to Chil- 
dren of eight or ten years old, ſuch moral and 
religious leſſons as I have mentioned, though, 
in prudence, he ſhould conceal his method; at 
the ſame time adapting it to the weakneſs of 
their tender age. But, admitting this, how 
ſhall he proceed, be his plan as ſolid, ſhort, and 
imple as you pleaſe, without being ſtopped 
every ſtep, unleſs they are previouſly furniſhed 
with ſome metaphyſical notions ! How, for in- 
ſtance, ſhall he impart a juſt and worthy idea of 
the Deity, his ſpirituality, infinite wiſdom, ho- 
lineſs, and collateral attributes, without hav- 
ing before given the neceſſary introductory in- 
formation of the nature and properties of the 
human underſtanding, how can he pertinentlß 


uſe thoſe terms, unayoidable in moral leſſons, 


of reaſon, judgment, inclination, ſentiment, 
ſenſation, inſtant paſſion, &c. without having 


previoully explained their ſignification? 
* : For 


5 


For, as certainly, as in rational courſe of 

ſtudy, natural hiſtory ſhould precede phyſics, 
and anatomy medicine, ſo pſycological leſſons 
| ſhould introduce morality and religion; and 
this is my firſt motive for writing the following 
Dialogues, explaining the elementary ſcience 
of the ſoul, for the inſtruction of my young 
pupils, has likewiſe influenced me to print for 
the accommodation of ſuch maſters as may 
| pleaſe to uſe them. 

My ſecond motive reſults from a veneral prin- 
ciple of education, the conſtant regulator of my 
practice, that the moſt perſect plan muſt tend 
equally, and at the ſame time to the improve- 
ment of the young ſtudent in morality and 
phyſics. It has been my care in conſequence, 
ſo to portion the taſk of my pupils, that each 
depending on the other, no faculty of the foul 
ſhould be exercifed in preference, or get the 
ſtart of the other, but, on the contrary, all 
ſhould be improved in due proportion at the 
ſame inſtant; that this muſt be done as it weie 
by line and compaſs, and that a variety of acci- 
dents, not in our power to controul; may deſtroy 
the equilibrium, need not, I preſume, be men - 
tioned, Now every tutor, of the leaſt expe- 
rience and refleCtion, muſt confeſs, that moſt 
of the leſſons given at preſent to Children, only 
ſerve to exerciſe their memory, and that the 
other faculties of the ſoul are condemned more 
or lels to a ſtupid lethargy. I have, therefore, 
thought it my duty in my private inſtructions 
to EP pupils, occafionally to counterpoiſe this 
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preponderance, and give the faireſt play to the 
other faculties. Accordingly, ſome of my ex- 
erciſes are addreſſed to the judgment, others to 
the imagination, others the wit, and ſo on to 
each of the principal faculties of the ſoul, 
which we juſtly enough diſtinguiſh by their 
effects, though they are but different modifica- 
tions of the faculty of thinking. An exerciſe 
intended to preſerve this equilibrium, is the Pſy- 
. cological Dialogue, after every leſſon illuftrating 

the doctrines by local circumſtances. 
But, to what purport are thoſe local circum- 
ſtances, the Dialogues being intended for the 
uſe of the public, to anſwer this queſtion, I muſt 
explain my third motive for appearing in print. 

Perhaps I ſhall not be charged with preſump- 
tion, for aſſerting, that from my long habit of 
teaching, and cbſervations occaſionally made on 
the minds of Children, I have gradually acquired 
means of communicating and developing ideas 
wholly unknown or not familiar to maſters of 
leſs experience; now to propoſe theſe means as 
precepts of inſtruction, would be of ſmall ad- 
vantage, as they would appear ſatis factory only 
to ſuch as had experimentally diſcovered them, 
and from whoſe knowledge and practice they 
would be rendered quite unneceſſary, With re- 
ſpect to the remaining crowd of inſtructors, 
they would be ſtopped in their career, fo great 
is the difference between precept, and the ap- 
plication to be made of it. It is not the ſame 
with a faithful account of the application alrea- 


dy made, for it levels to the meaneſt capacity, 
both 
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both precept and practice. Beſides, it inſpites 


a ſpirit of imitation, an inſtinct we effect com- 


mon to all men. It may not, therefore, be 
deemed fupercilious in me to recommend my 
Pſycological Dialogues to the peruſal of young 
tutors. | 1 ü 

If ſuch gentlemen will take the trouble to 
analyſe my ſeveral methods, they will be maſ- 
ters of the following theory, to explain to the 
capacities of Children metaphyſical and moral 


. notions, the means are numerous, but not 


equally good. It is adviſeable to try them alters 
nately, to lead the pupil by different paths to 
the ſame end; that he may become ſo familiar 
with, as to loſe fight of it.— Now, theſe are 
the means : | 

I. One may limit one's ſelf to the explana- 
tion of terms, which, as leaſt profitable, is moſt 
ineligible of all other methods, eſpecially in 
the beginning, a judicious maſter will have re- 
courſe to it the laſt, unleſs there is no alterna- 
tive. 

II. Ideas may be rendered ſenſible by means 
of pictures and prints; leaving the pleaſure of 
diſcovering them to the Children. 

III. Ideas may be exited by true or fictiti- 
ous hiſtories, which muſt be related with the 
utmoit perſpicuity; but it would be beſt to draw 
them from the little ſtorehouſe of their own ex- 
perience. 

IV. The laſt, and undoubtedly the beſt of 


all means, is in a familiar way to render Chil- 


dren actors in the ſcenes which we wiſh them 


to 
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td underſtand; ſo that the maſter has only to 
call their attention to themſelves. 2 
I have had recourſe to all theſe methods, ef- 
pecially the laſt, as often as could he done with- 
out prolixity, in dialogues intended for the pub- F * 
lic eye. From a regard to brevity alfo, I have 
avoided all moral reflections, conſcious that 
they will preſent themſelves to every intelligent 
maſter, confident, without my pointing them il 
out as it were, with the finger. 

The ideas of ſome cf my prints are taken 
from the elementary Fables of Baſedow, as they | 
ſeemed particularly adapted to my plan. 

I ſhall conclude with a word of advice how 
to uſe my work. I did not abſolutely intend 
to make the preſent a book to be read at a ſit- 
ting, nor a compendium for the claſſes, but af 
ſomething between, both, For inſtance, I would, 
have the tutor before each leflon acquaint him- 
ſelf with the ſubject of one of the Dialogues, 
and then endeayour to familiarize to the Chil- 

dren the notions contained in it by mine, or al 
f ſimilar method. After each leſſon he may read 
the Dialogue to his pupils, and then give it 
them for their private perufal. This, I think, 
muſt be equally advantageous to maſter and 

. ſcholar, 
It was my deſign at firſt, to have annexed 
. to theſe Dialogues ſeveral others, dividing the 
whole into two parts, the firſt ſerving for an 
introduction to the ſecond, would have been 
calculated to give children of the loweſt forms 
a knowledge of themſelves, but the little Dia 
logues 
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logues on Religion, in my Treatiſe on Eduea- 
el- tion, part I, p. 25, and in my new method of 
teaching Children to read in an agreeable and 

eaſy manner, contain the ſubſtance of what- 

ever I could have added, I have therefore 

9 thought it more adviſeable to refer to that book 

the reader of this, than to trouble them with. 
F particulars from which they could derive no neãw- 
information. ; 


INTRODUCTION. 


5 Company of good little folks, who, for 
| year paſt, had poſſeſſed a knowledge 


of - foul equal to that which Charlotte, ſtill 
younger, had derived from converſation with 
her mother, (See Mr. Campe's writings on edu- 
cation) frequently expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to 
improve their acquiſition. The tutor, to oblige 
them, had taken different opportunities of diſ- 
courſing more or leſs on the ſubject, but never 
ſufficiently to their ſatisfaction. 
be better acquainted with their own and the 
ſouls of others daily increaſed, and there was 
no end to their enquiries, At laſt the tutor ſaid 
to them, © Come, my dears, as you are fo very 
c deſirous of advancement in the knowledge of 
tc the ſoul, or rather of yourſelves, I'll devote 
« a few leiſure hours to your gratification. But 
< ] muſt warn you, that the ſtricteſt attention 
„will be neceſſary on your part, if you wculd 
„thoroughly comprehend every particular. 


The Children. 
% Near Sir, You ſhall find us as mute as mice. 


Tutor. 
Then nothing prevents our beginning. Take 
your ſeats. 
They fit down; and immediately begin the fol- 
Inving Dialogue © 


The wiſh to 


diſco 
Wh: 
the 9 
head 
the b 
ſoul? 


To 


indeed 
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| Tutor, 
OU have known, for ſome time, my dears, 
that the ſoul, not the body, is the 
principle of life in you, and performs every 
thing you deſire. 
John. 


It muſt be ſo, for when the ſoul forſakes tlie 
body, the latter is nothing but a lump of fleſh 


incapable of motion. 


Tutor, | 
Well obſerved ! but how ſhall we proceed to 
diſcover the ſoul that is hidden in the body? 
What is to be done? Suppoſe one of you had 
the goodneſs to ſuffer himſelf to be ſplit from 
head to foot, that we might ſee what paſles in 


the body, and underſtand the exiſtence of the 
ſoul ? + | 


All. 
To ſplit the body ! That would be painfu] 


indeed! 
James. 
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James. 

Certainly. And to what purpoſe when done ? 
We ſhould not be nearer the ſeeing of the ſoul ; 
for it is inviſible. 

Tutor, 
On what ground do you affirm that? 
James. 

Do not people frequently aſſiſt at the death 
of a man; or are there not ſpectators, when 
one is beheaded ? The foul then certainly leaves 
the body, yet none can perceive its exit. 

Tutor. | 

Your are right, James; that proves the ſoul 

is inviſible. But why cannot the eye diſcern it: 
George. 
Becauſe, I imagine, it is not made like things 


that are viſible. 
Tutor. 


And how are they made? 
Aere a general fi ence. ) 
Let us try if we cannot diſcover.—Is it not 
true that any thing is viſible in proportion to 
the number of little pieces or parts that com- 


poſe it ? 
Charles. 


Yes. 


of 
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Tutor. 
And on the contrary that the fewer, the leſs 
it can be ſeen? 
Thomas. 
Certainly. 
| Tutor, 
Therefore if a thing has no parts, it muſt 
be quite inviſible, 
George. 


No. 
Tutor. 


PII prove it. Every leaf of a book is a part 


of the book. Here is one that has three hundred 
leaves; this ſmall one has but twenty. Which 


of the two has moſt ? 


Ferdinand. 


That with three hundred. 
Tutor. 


And were I to tear out of the little book its 
twenty leaves one by one, how many of its 
parts would remain ? 


Charles. 
There would be nothing left but the cover. 


Tutor. | 
And take that away, what could you ſee ? 


John. 
Nothing. 
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Conſequently I ſhould not ſee any thing, 


becauſe no part of the book would be left. 
Every viſible thing therefore muſt 


John. 


Tutor. 
And what wants them 


Fohn. 
Cannot be viſible. 


| Tutor. 
Now do you underſtand why we cannot ſee 


Have parts. 


the ſoul? 


| All. 
Becauſe it has no parts. 
| Tutor. 
And do you know how to name a thing that 
has no parts? It is called a ſimple eſſence. 


Charles. 
Our ſoul then is a ſimple eflence. 
- Tutor. 


For it has no ſeparable parts; though I can 
cut this paper into little bits. And thus you 
have the true reaſon why the ſoul can neither 
be ſeen, heard, taſted, ſmelt, nor touched. 


John. 


It is then nothing! 
| Tutor. 
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Tutor. 
bo do ou think ſo ? 


John. 


Where nothing is to be ſeen, heard, ſmelt, 
taſted, nor touched, there muſt in reality be 


nothing. 


. 


Tutor. 

Vour reaſoning has the appearance of truth; 
but what ſeems to be true, is not always ſo. 
George, bring me the magic lanthorn. | 
(The Tutor in the mean time having cliſed the 

ſhutters of the apartment, to darken the chamber, 
places himſelf with the lanthorn behind a ſcreen, 
near a hole in it about the ſize of a crown piece; 
and, ftanding aſide, ſo as not to be ſeen, ſuddenly 


throws on the oppoſite wall the i image of one 8 * 
# ders.) 


Tutor. 
Tell me, my dears, what cauſes the image 
on the wall ? 
All, 
The magic lanthorn. 
Tutor. 
And what ſingular property in the lanthorn 
can produce ſuch an effect? | 
A 
A candle and painted glaſſes, or ſliders, placed 
before the candle. B33 Tutor. 


- 
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Tutor. 
Do you ſee the candle and glaſſes? 
| All, 
No. 
Tutor. 


Do you hear, ſmell, taſte, or touch any 
thing? 
All. 


No. 
Tutor. 


How then are you ſure that there is in the 
chamber a magic lanthorn, with a candle and 


glaſſes? | 
John. 


Becauſe we ſee the brightneſs of the candle 
and the images of the glaſſes on the wall. 
Tutor. 
It is therefore becauſe the candle and the 
glaſſes produce an effect which would not hap- 


pen without them ? 
John. 


Yes. 


Tutor, 
Another queſtion. What have J here? 
: il, : 
A load-ſtone, 1 
Titor, 


What does that load-ſtone perform? All, 
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| All. 
It draws the needles. How curious ! 
Tutor. | 
And do you ſee the virtue of the load-ſtone 


that has the power to attract iron? 


All. 
No. 
Tutor. 
Can you ſmell, hear, taſte, or handle it? 
All. 
No. | 
Tutor. 


Why then are you ſo poſitive that the load- 
None has that virtue? 


Jobn. 

Becauſe we ſee the effects of it. 

5 Tutor. 

So that where ſomething paſſes, or is per- 
formed, you conclude that, there muſt be ſome 


other thing the cauſe of it ? 
„ John. 
That is my idea. | 
5 Tutor. | 

Very well. Then if you could know with 
certainty that the ſoul really acts, could you 


doubt its exiſtence, or that it is in itſelf a_ 


ſomething. 


| B 4 : John. 6 
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John. 


Tutor. 
Let us try then if we cannot be fo lucky for 
once to ſurpriſe it. (Lowering his voice.) Do 
not move for fear of diſturbing it. Huſh! 
Huſh !—We ſhall preſently hear news of it. 
( He calls the dog.) Spadille ! (He takes the dog, 
and ſets him on the table.) Look at him intently. | 
Now ſhut your eyes cloſe. —Right! Now 
try whether you cannot repreſent to yourſelf 
his features and figure, without the aſſiſtance 
of the ſight. 


I could not. 


All. 
Oh |! yes; yes; he appears exactly as if we 
beheld him with our eyes. 
Tutor, 
You can then, even with your eyes ſhut, 


by retaining the image of an object, repreſent 


it to yourſelf ? | 
All. 


We can. 
We? and who are we? Our bodies? 


George. 
No, it muſt be our ſouls. 


Tutor. 
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Tutor. 

Indeed, what elſe can it be * The bolt you 
know, by itſelf can do nothing. Whatever 
we do muſt neceſſarily be done by the ſoul. 
Thus, when we repreſent to ourſelves an object, 


which of the two is the agent, the body or the 


faculty, is commonly called the imagination. 


ſoul? | 
| All. 
The ſoul, 
Tutor. 
Now, John, do you think the foul is no- 


thing ? 
ils, 
No; ſince it acts, it muſt be ſomething. 
| Tutor, 


But ſhould a proper definition of it be re- 
quired, what anſwer could be given after our 
obſervations on its nature ? 


John. 


That the ſoul is an eſſence that has the power 
of repreſenting to itſelf any object; or in 


other words, that can receive, and perceive the 


image of any object. 
1 
That power, or which is the ſame thing, that 
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you right. 
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John. 


Right! So the ſoul is an eſſence in which is 


found a faculty called the imagination. 
Tutor. 
But may not the ſame be ſaid of this looking- 
glaſs that hangs againſt the wall? Does it not 


alſo receive the image of any object? Does it 


not alſo repreſent any object that is beyond it ? 
Thomas. 


Ves. : 
Tutor. 


The looking-glaſs and the ſoul are then the 
ſame thing. The ſoul is a looking-glaſs, and 
the looking-glaſs is a ſoul, is it not ſo? 

(T hey all fare, and are at a loſs for an anſwer.) 

Why, you are all dumb. Come, [I'll ſet 
When your ſoul repreſents 
to itſelf any thing, or in other terms, when it 
receives the image of any object, or to expreſs 
myſelf philoſophically, when it has the percep- 
tion of it, is it ſenſible that it receives that 
image? Is it conſcious that it repreſents it to 
itſelf! Does it know what it does ? 

Janes. | 


Yes, certainly. 
Tutor. 


But when you paſs before a looking-glaſs, 
| and 


| 
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and it repreſents your image, do you believe it 
W is conſcious of doing ſo? Say, do you think it 
| knows what it does ? I 
All. | [4 

No, the looking-glaſs knows nothing of the g 


matter. 


. 


Tutor. 

There is therefore a great difference between 
the ſoul and the looking glaſs. Which of you 
has diſcovered this difference? In what does it 


conſiſt? 
John. 


The ſoul knows what it does; ; the looking- 

glaſs knows nothing of the matter. 
Tutor. 

Attend, my dears. The looking- cb * 
repreſents ſomething, whereas the ſoul repre- 
ſents it to itſelf, or rather, the ſoul poſſeſſes an 
inward ſentiment, the conſciouſneſs as well of 
itſelf as of the things it repreſents to itſelf ; the 
looking-glaſs on the contrary has no inward | 
ſentiment, none of itſelf, nor of what it repre- 
ſents. Is not this true? 


All, 


Yes, yes, it is ſo, 
Tutor. 
Mie have then made three diſcoyeries relative 
to the {foul | 
John. 


It i 18 


4 
4 

is 

175 
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it has a conſciouſneſs as well of itſelf as of 


conſider it, what is your ſoul doing ? 
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John. 


Dear tutor, let me iſt, the ſoul is a ſimple 
eſſence; adly, it has the power or faculty of 
repreſenting to itſelf any object, or in 


—, 


other words of perceiving and receiving the 
image of any object, or to ſpeak philoſophically 
of having the perception of any object: gdly, 


every thing that it repreſents to itſelf, or of 
which it has the perception, 
Tutor, 

Very well. Now let us make another trial 

of the ſoul, to find whether it is not capable of 

ſomething elſe.— Take this book; while you 


All, 
It has the perception of the book. 
Tutor, 


There is a bell; liſten Tinkle—tinkle— 


tinkle What does your foul while the bell 
ues? 
All. 
It has the perception of the ſound, 
Tutor. 


There is a hyacinth that IJ have raiſed in this 
room—Smell what a ſweet ſcent! What does 


your ſoul at the inſtant it is regaled by the 
odour ? All. 
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All. 
It has the n. of the ſmell of a hya- 
cinth. 
Tutor: 


HE Them me eight raiſins; one for each of you. 


ſoul while you eat them ? 


” NS 
It has the perception of a raiſin, 
Wd TY 


When any one, my dears, has given us a 
pleaſure, we ſhould not refuſe to ſuffer occa- 
ſionally for his ſake ſome diſagreeable trifle—— 
down then—on the back—for every raiſin, to 
each a blow with my knotted handkerchief. 


s All. 
Heigh ! Heigh ! Heigh ! 
_-' - 
Well! while I ftruck * what did your 
ſoul? 
All. 


It had perception of the pain given us by 
the handkerchief, 


Tutor. 
Tell me then, if you had not eyes for 4 
ears for hearing, a noſe for ſmelling, a palate 
for taſting, and nerves all over the body for _ 
CO * 


— 


— . Ro—_—_— 
= 


Quick] open your mouth. What does your 
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touching; in ſhort without organs for the ſen- 


fes, could your ſoul have had the perception 4 
of theſe things ? | | ; K 
; George. 5 
No, certainly. 705 3 
OD Tutor. x 


Therefore, what to the carpenter is the axe, 
to the tailor the need!e, tothe painter the pencil 
the ſenſes, or rather the organs of the: ſenſes are 5 
to the ſoul; they are its inſtruments; it indi- 
penſably needs them to repreſent any thing to 1 
it ſelf, that it may have the perception of it, 5 
Ibis is another property of our ſoul. Whol 
will repeat to me our diicoycries conceriing its F 


* 
. 


nature? 
* corge. 


of WTI can, N to itſelf any. ob } 
_ receive its mages or, to _ 3 "ip 


organs of the ſenſes, 
Ttor, 


Bravo | I will now fhew you 2 plate which 7 
may remind you of this—Look ! | 
All. 


Hah! how pretty) 
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Tutor. 


There are five boys whoſe ſouls have each the 
perception of ſome object. Can you tell me whas | 


are the objects of their perception? — =; 


James. DD. F 3 ©; 


That hath the e of the portrait in his 
hand. 15 


| John - 
That who rings the bell, hath the perception 


of its ſound. 
George. 


And know of what the thai hath the per- 


eeption who pinches his noſe : it is the ſtink of 


the feathers burnt in the candle. 
Charles. 
My turn now. That hath the perception of 
1 taſte of the apple he eats. 
Ferdinand. 


And that who has cut his finger with a knife, 
has the 3 of the pain cauſed by the 


wound. 
Tutor. 
By what means have the ſouls of thoſe boy 
* of all theſe things? 
| All. 
By the organs of the ſenſes. 
James. 
Mine by the eyes. Jahn. 
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4 . not all mere pictures. 
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| John. 
Mine by the ears. 
George. 
Mine by the noſe. 
__ Charles, 
Mine by the palate. 
Ferainand, 
Mine by the nerves. 
Tutor. 
"Da it is not they alone who receive impreſſion 


25 of the objects. 
_ : 


All. ; 
No; well remarked | the looking-glaſs be- 
hind the boy? 


N 


| Tutor, 
Standing before the glaſs, the boy impreſſes 


that it repreſents his image, or rather is it con- 
ſcious that it receives the impreſſion of it? 
| All. 
No. 
: ma 
And does each boy know the object he re- 


> ſoul receives the impreſſion of it? 
* Jon 

55 To be ſure he would know it, if they were 
Tutor. 


his image on it; but does the looking-glaſs know 


preſents to himſelf? Is he. conſcious that his 
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Tutor. 

Let us for a moment then ſuppoſe them real 
33 why do you conclude that their fouls know 
what they figure to themſelves, that they are 
1 conſcious of the impreſſion objects make on them 
4 James. 


3 Becauſe this appears pleaſed * looking at 
if the picture. 
10 John. 5 
I And that with the ſound of the bell. 
George. 
And that with the ſweetneſs of his 1 
Charles. 


Mine who has perception of the ſtink of the 
E feathers, pinches his noſe ; he is therefore con- 

| ſcious of what he ſmells, 

Ferdinand. 

And mine who has cut himfelf, muſt know 
it too, for he makes fuch a wry face! 
Tutor, 
| Certainly all the boys are conſcious of what 
| they are thinking of; they know the objects of 
their preſent perception. But what of the look; 


ing glaſs ? 5 p 
| | ohn. 
It knows nothing. 
| Tutor, 
It is neither delighted with, nor grieved at oy * 
; C any 
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any thing. This happens becauſe it has. no 
conſciouſneſs, no ſentiment of itſelf, nor of 
any of the objects whoſe impreſſions it receives, £ 
It is therefore a lifeleſs mirrour, whereas our | 

foul is a living one; it is an infenſible mirrour, 
whereas our ſoul is a ſenſible one You ſhall 175 
know more to-morrow. 5 


. 
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Tutor. 
Now, my dears, if agreeable, we'll have 
ſome farther converſation about the foul. 
=  - 
Yes, yes, moſt indulgent fir, we are 
anxious to be better informed about it. 
Tutor. 
See, I have brought a ſlate with me. We 5 
will write on it every new diſcovery we make 
relative to the ſoul; afterward I'Il hang it on 
the wall, and place the engravings beſide it, 
which we may occaſionally conſult to aſſiſt our 


John. 
Hah ! as we did in ſtudying geography and 


hiſtory. 
9 Tutor. 


memories. 
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0 Tutor. 
f Exactly ſo. 
8. George. 


Excellent! By this means we may always 
run over again what we have learned, the better 
to remember it. 

Tutor. 

Let us begin then. Turn yourſelves on this 
ſide, from whence you may diſcern the top 
of St. Bride's ſteeple. Have you got it? 

— All. 

Yes, there. 

Tutor. | 
Do you not ſee on high ſomething quite 
black ? 


VC 


All, 


re De 
Yes |! 
FJFames. 
Ve Ts not that the vane ? 
| Tutor, | 
ke | 
* Perhaps yes, perhaps no. It may be a cock, 
i a ſtar, or a ſun. Can you TY what it 
L 
is? 
ur a 
; All. 
N O. 2 
Tutor. | | i 
ind 1 0 
Nor I. Our ſoul may then kajny an idea of \ 
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| a thing which it is unahle to diſtinguiſh from 
| another. How would you name ſuch an idea? 
It is called an obſcure idea. Had you ever any 


[| of theſe obſcure ideas? 


| John. | 
Oh ! yes. When we were at Weymouth, 


we ſaw at a great diſtance on the vaſt 

ocean a ſhip that ſeemed no bigger than a little 

black ſpot. We could not ſufficiently diſtin- 

guiſh it to fay whether it was a crow or a veſſel. 
Tutor. 

We had then only an obſcure idea of it; but 

as the ſhip drew nearer, could not we diſtin- 


guiſh it from a crow ? 
James. 


Vaſtly well. 
Tutor. 


But could we diſtinguiſh the maſts, the cord- 
age, the helm, and every other part of it ? 

| All. 
. No. . 
8 Tutor. 

Had any one then aſked us what were the 
peculiar parts of this diſtant veſſel, by what 
ſigns, marks or means we diſtinguiſhed it from 
any thing elſe, could we have anſwered him ? 


Tutor. 
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Tutor. 
What idea then did our ſoul form of the 
ſhip ?—It was net an obſcure one, becauſe we 


My were certain it was a ſhip, We really diſtin- 
guiſhed it from any thing elſe, and yet could 
5 not ſay preciſely in what it differed. Attend, 
5 my dears, our netion of it was a true, but 
1 | confuſed idea. 


Charles, 
Dear fir, let us write that on the ſlate. 
Tutor. : 
What ? 
Charles. 


That our foul has ſometimes 6bſcure ideas; 


W ſometimes true ones though confuſed. 


b Tutor. 
A moment's patience, and you ſhall yeur- 
ſelves dictate what I am to write. Tell me 
firſt, do you ſee nothing around you of which 


| your ſoul has at once a true yet confuſed idea ? 


= eorge. 
Ves; that tree afar off ou the other ſide the 
W 
Tutor. 
And why do you ſay that you have not an 
obſcure idea of the tree, but a true, though 
confuſed one ? 


— 
7 


Fg 


C 3 | Geo 20. 
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George. 

Becauſe I can readily diſcern it to be a tree, 
though I cannot ſay of what kind. Perhaps it 
is a fruit tree; perhaps not; perhaps, for ex- 
ample, an oak, a lime, or ſome other ſpecies. 

Tutor. 

It is then becauſe you can in reality diſtin- 
guiſh the tree from any thing elſe, but cannot 
figure to yourſelf its peculiar parts, the leaves, 
the branches and the bark. Is it not ſo? 


George. 


Ves, ſir. 
Tutor. 


Fou were then right to ſay that you had a 
we yet confuſed idea of the tree. But for this 
pear-tree before us, has not your ſoul an idea 
of it different from that of the diſtant tree ? 


George. 
Les. 
Tutor. 
And why ? 
George, 


Becauſe I can diſtinguiſh many particulars i in 


it. I ſee its bark, ran, and even its bud- 


ding leaves. 
Tutor. 


In ſhort, could you tell by what marks this 
tree is diſtinguiſhed from all others 2 5 
. George, 
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| * 
Yes. 
| Vi. 
= You have then of this tree more than a true 
5 yet confuſed idea; you have be attentive 
* a diſtinct idea of it. 
Wo John. 
= Hah! We have already three forts of ideas. 
The obſcure, the true yet confuſed, and the 
W diſtinct. 


Tutor. 
Well remembered! Now let us reſume yeſ- ; 
WS terday's engraving. Who will tell me what 
idea employs the ſoul of the firſt boy while he 
examines the Picture? A diſtinct, confuſed, 
or obſcure one? 

John. 


Tutor - 


 Fobn. | 
. Big he can m Geh the picture from 


any thing elſe, and can alſo point out how ke 
diſtinguiſhes it, 
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Why ſo? 


| Tutor. 
But what idea occupies the foul of him who. 


8 liſtens to the ringing of the bell ? 
(They are all ſilent. ) 
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ö | Let us gueſs at it. Don't you think he tho- 
| | roughly diſtinguiſhes that ſound from any 
WT. other. | 
#3 James. 
Ves. | 
Tutor. 
But if he were aſked how that ſound was 
diſtinguiſhed from any other, do you think he 
would be able to explain the difference! 
George. 
No. 
Tutor. 
What idea then has he of it? 
. Gn 
I know! A true, yet confufed one. 
Tutor. 
= Right | Who will ſhew me in the engraving 
f the boy that has an obſcure idea? 
Charles. 
* who pinches his nofe. 
” Tutor. | 
Heigh! Don't you know that the ſoul ne 
boy diſtinguiſhes the ſmell of the burnt feathers 
from any other, as for inſtanee, from the ſcent 
118 of roſes,” | 
. 2 
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Tutor, 
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8 0 4 Tutor. | 
* 2 His idea then is not an obſcure, but Aa con- * 
ix fuſed one. £300 | 
= Ferdindid, 
1 „ Hah ! I know which it is; he who eats the 1 
apple. bo | 
s Tutor, 
© WF You imagine then that he cannot tell whe- | 
7} ther he bites an apple, or a bit of rhubard. | 
5 Ferdinand. | 
Oh, no! He knows, to be fare, that his is | 


? F not cating rhubarb, but an apple. 
Tutor. 
: He diſtinguiſhes then the apple from any 
ching elſe, and therefore has not an obſcure | 
dea of it, but a true, yet confuſed one, 
Thomas. | 
Certainly it muſt be he who has cut his fin- 


ger. 
Jobn. 

Ves, you have gueſſed it! As if he likewiſe | 
could not diſtinguith the A given him by the 
1 wound from any otlier! 

Tutor. 
| Aﬀfaredly; ; he is very differently affected by 
it, than he would be by a pleaſant tickling. 
Gorge, 
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George, 

Well then, not one of the boys has an ob- 

ſcure idea. | 
Tutor, 

Now I venture to affirm that an obſcure idea 
occupies the ſoul of each, not one excepted, 

| John. 

How can that be, if one has a diſtinct idea, 
and each of the others a true one? 

Tutor. 

No matter. Vou muſt know, dear John, 
that the ſoul is capable of entertaining more 
than one idea at a time. At the ſame inſtant 
that ſhe perceives ſomething diſtinctly or clear- 
ly, ſhe may have perception of many other 
things in an obſcure manner ; for example, 
don't you think that each of the boys hears the 
ſound of the bell rung by the other ? 


John. 


Tutor. 

But as their ſoul is principally occupied with 
ſomething elſe, and conſequently not attentive 
to that ſound, can it at the moment the bell 
rings diſtinguiſh it from any other? 


Jobn, 


Yes. 


No, | 
Tuter * 
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Tutor. | 
What idea then does their ſoul form of it ? 
I do not mean the boy who rings, but the 


John. 
An obſcure idea. 
| Tutor. 
You comprehend my argument. And even 


others? 


he who is occupied with the bell, has not he 


ſome: obſcure idea ? 
John. 

That J cannot tell. 

Tutor. 

Yet I ſhould think fo, look at him who has 
cut himſelf; does not he ſeem to cry? His la- 
mentation certainly reaches the ear of the boy 
who rings ; therefore the ſoul of the latter has 
an idea of it; but it is an obſcure one, becauſe 
he is occupied with ſomething elſe. If he had 
a true idea of it, that is, if he thoroughly diſ- 
tinguiſhed the cry of his brother or friend from 
every other noiſe, he would naturally turn to- 
ward him to lend him his aſſiſtance. Don't 
you think ſo, John ? x 


John. 
Les. 


Tut or, 
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Tutor. 

It is therefore a fact, that the ſoul of a 
boy who rings has at the inſtant another idea, 
though a confuſed one. Now dictate what you 
Vould have me write, 1 
| George. 

Shall not that be my taſk ? 

Each. 
No, Mine! Mine! Mine! 
Tutor, = 

All at once is impoſſible. Chance muſt di- 
vide, Quick ! Let each in turn name to me a 
king of the ancient Perſians, in the order of 
their ſucceſſion to the throne, He who fhall 
1 happen to name the laſt, that is, Darius Codo- 
manus, ſhall be the victor. 
| (They name all the Perſian kings, and Darius 


— 


8 5 a 
\ 
3 — 2 
— . 
Www . a 


| '___ Clodomanus yarn to the turn of George, , 
The laurel is your's, George. 

. | George. 

1 % The ſoul may perceive a thing obſcurely. 
| £ utore 


f 


Stop! you muſt alſo dictate to me the mean- 
ing of that. 
1 George. 
That is, ſhe may not be able to diſtinguiſh 
at from ſomething elſe. | 
WON | Tu!sr: 
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| Tutor. | 
, Well ! Proceed. | 
le | 
2 George, | 
5 The ſoul may likewiſe perceiye a thing truly. | 
oY Tutor. 
That is? | 
George. 


== That is, ſhe may indeed Jiftinguiſh it from 
W any thing elſe, yet not be able to point out the 
particular marks of her diſtinction. 


Tutor. { 
: And how do you call this kind of idea ? | 4 
_ George, 5 | | \ 
A confuſed one. | | f 
{ | | 
Tutor. E 
Go on. | h | 
| George. | \ 
The foul may perceive a thing diſtinctly. bo 
Tutor. 
That is? 
George, 


That ſhe may not only diſtinguiſh the ob- 
ject of her perception from any thing elſe, but 
ſhe may likewiſe tell by what and how ſhe 
makes the diſtinction. | 

Tutor, 


Now, my dears, repeat all that we have 
hither- 


— 
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be applied to the ſouls of animals, and what 
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hitherto obſerved relative to our ſoul. May it 


think you of them? Are their ſouls likewiſe 3 
ſimple eſſences? | 
John. 


It may. They are no more viſible than our 5 ; 
own. 1 75 
Tutor. | = 

And can the ſouls of animals likewiſe form Fi | 
ideas of things ? : 

James. 3-4 

Aſſuredly; for when I throw a bit of brealis 
to a dog, he ſnaps at it; he muſt therefor: + 
have formed before hand an idea of bread. 4 

| Tutor. 0 

But can the ſoul of the dog know it has thi 
idea, that is feel a conſciouſneſs and internal s 
ſenſation of its perceptions, 7 

George. 

No doubt, or he would not ſnap at the breal 

Tutor. 2 

Is it likewiſe by means of the ſenſes that 5 

the ſouls of animals have their perceptions > IM 
Charles. 


Ves, ſurely. Our Spadille ſees, hears, ſmells, 
taſtes and teels juſt as we do. 


Tutor. 
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Tutor. 

He has even an acuter ſenſe of ſmelling. 
Among the animals, one or another of the 
2 | ſenſes is commonly keener than with man. 
8 Some oſ them have fewer ſenſes than we; 
* 55 others may have ſenſes totally unknown to us. 
That granted, animals may likewiſe poſſeſs 
15 imagination. But to proceed. Our ſoul 
5 has obſcure ideas; is it the ſame with that of 
8 animals? What think you? 


1 Ferdinand. 
ad I think they have. 
Ie Tutor. 
And why do you think ſo. 
5 | Ferdinand. 
a I cannot well explain the reaſon. 
1 Tutor, 


not be at a loſs for an anſwer. “Let us in- 
veſtigate it. —Is it not fact that in muſ- 
ing, we have an idea of the things on which 
WW we muſe ? 


of 
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Ferdinand. 
Is, . 
Tutor. 
Well! have you never obſerved that dogs 


Jr, , | | 
0 too are diſpoſed to muſing ? Fer- 


— 
—— — —— — 


0 That is you have not yourſelf a very diſtindt 
ddea why you think ſo; otherwiſe you would 
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Ferdinand. | 
Yes, to be fure ; they ſometimes bark in fleep, 


and wag their tails. 


Tutor. 
Can you doubt then that their ſouls have 
likewiſe obſcure ideas ? : 
Ferdinand. 
No; but have they alſo true ones? 
= Tutor. | 
We muſt inveſtigate that. Here is a ſtone, 
and a bit of bread of the ſame ſize, and almoſt 
of the ſame colour; let us offer both of them 
to Spadille, and remark if he is deceived by 
their reſemblance, and cannot immediately 
diſtinguiſh between them—Spadille ! Spadille ! 
Thomas (coming in} 
Spadille is not there; but here is Cerberus. 
Tutor. 
One will do as well as the other. Come, ob- 
ſerve—Ah ! Do you lee? 
x Themas. 
He has diſtinguiſhed to perfection. 
Tutor. 
What idea then has he entertained ? 
Charles, 


A true one. 
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Tutor. 

But do you think his attention equal to the 
W diſtinguiſhing preciſely in what conſiſts the dif- 
W ference between bread and meat ? 


John. 


Tutor. 
At leaſt we have no authority to conclude ſo. 
Animals never diſcover that they poſiæſs diſtinct 
ideas, ſo that we have reaſon to think they are 


No. 


| incapable of them. This is the firſt advantage 


Providence has given our ſouls over thoſe of 
brutes; and if you wiſh to know the name 
for this property of the ſoul which confers on 
it ſuch a ſuperiority, it is the underſtanding ; ſo 
that when we ſay the ſoul of man 1s endued 
with underſtanding, how is that to be expreſſed 
in other terms: | 
John. 


That it enjoys diſtinct ideas. 
Tutor. 
Very good! we will inſcribe that on the 
late. Enough ! for Cm? . 


D 6; Di. 
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7 TAE tutor comes in the next day, with a knotted 5 | 
| handkerchief in his hand; and, without ſpeaking, - | | 
| gffrifes each of the boys with it.) Kr 
B | All, 
Heigh ! Heigh ! Heigh ! 
| Tutor 0 
7 What's the matter? 
| Al. 
It hurts us. | 
| Tutor. 
{ I am glad of that. 
All. 
Tutor, 


Becauſe this has made you acquainted with 
another property of the foul. 


John. 


| | Why ſo, fir ? 


What is that ? | | 
Tutor. 
Did you not feel a ſmall degree of pain? 
All. 


Tutor. 
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Tutor. 
And know the occaſion of it? 
3 All. 
Yes, i 
Tutor. 
8 be handkerchief was the cauſe; and the 
8 5 pain the effect? 
1 All, 
= Yes. 
Tutor. 


= So that your ſoul can perceive the cauſe of an 
5 effect, and the effect of a cauſe ! 
YE George. 
What is the meaning of cauſe and effect 8 
Tutor. 
= What occaſions another thing is called a 
WT cauſe, and what is produced by any thing is 
called an effect. The handkerchief, or rather 
my arm which directed it, gave you pain, it 
Us 2 was therefore the cauſe of it; and the pain was 
Ws occaſioned by the handkerchief directed by my 
arm; the pain therefore was an effect. Do you 
WE underſtand this? 
: All. 
Tes. 
Tutor. 
Tell me now, whether your ſoul does not 


i D 2 2 
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diſtinAly perceive, with regard to many things, 
that they are cauſes; and with reſpect to many 
others, that they are effects? 
All. 5 
Fes. 7 5 
Tutor. = 
Attend then to what it was my deſign to 
teach you. Our ſoul being capable of theſe 2 


* 2 vt 
I „ 


two perceptions, is ſaid to be rational. Is your 
ſoul rational? 


Alt. 


N 


Tutor. 


Why ſo? 


James. 1 
We have juſt proved it. Becauſe it can per- 4 
ceive diſtinctly what produces a thing, and 
what a thing produces. 
| Tutor. 

Undoubtedly you have already remarked the 
cauſes of ſeveral effects. For example, it rains 
at preſent; whence does the rain proceed? 

Charles. 

From the clouds. 

Tutor. 

What then are the clouds ? 

| Tutor. 

The cauſe of rain. 
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4 Tutor, i 
S; 


y And what is rain ? 


John. 
An 3 of the clouds. 


Tutor. 

And how do you call the power or faculty of 
to 5 the ſoul which gives you a conception of this? ; 
b ſe | All. | 
"ml Reaſon. | 
Ur Tutor. f 


Very well. Here is a print which may ſervre 
to remind you of this faculty of the ſoul. It 
repreſents a rainbow, and that lad is endea- 
WE vouring to diſcoyer the cauſe of it. 


8 


George. 
What has he got in his hand 3 ? | 
1 Tutor. | 1 f 


= A triangular glaſs called a priſm. When 
the glaſs is turned to the ſun, ſo that the rays 
of the latter paſs through it, they are divided | | 
2 Win ſeven parts, each of which appears of a dif- 
Wfcrent colour, in the following order; violet, 
: indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. 
Now the lad obſerves the ſame colours in 
the rainbow; and as he has remarked, when one 
W-ppears, that there are humid' yapours, or drops 
N rain in the air, he concludes from thence, 1 
| „ that 


he 
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that the ſun-beams, in paſſing through them, 
are divided in the ſame manner, as when a 
priſm is oppoſed to them. To be the better aſ- 
ſured of this, he preſents to the ſun a glaſs full 
of water, and beholding with pleaſure behind 
the glaſs, the ſame colours which had appeared 
behind the priſm and in the rainbow, he is 
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convinced that the rainbow is an effect of the 


ſun- beams and watry vapours found in the air, 
He has therefore diſtinctly perceived the cauie 
of the rainbow. And to what faculty of the 


ſoul does he owe this perception 7 


| James. 
To his reaſon. 
Tutor. 


What think you now ? Are the fouls of I 5 


brutes likewiſe endued with reaſon ? 


All. 
No, for they are ealled irrational animals. 
Tutor. | 


But is that name juſtly applied to them? Is 
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it a fact that animals cannot in any caſe per- 


ceive the cauſe or effect of a thing ? 
: John. | 
Oh ! no, As ſoon as the whip is ſhewn to 
Cerberus, he runs away, becauſe he has often 
felt its ſtripes, when he has ſcratched holes in 
the garden, Tutor. 
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. Tutor. | 

\ WE 50 you think he knows the whip is the cauſe 
of the ſmart occaſioned by the ſtri pes? 
1 John. 

Les. 

1d | Tutar. 5 
ed haut can it be ſaid, he has a diſtin idea of the 
is 3 i whip and the ſmart occaſioned by it? 
he £ : | | Fohn. 
i. No; animals have only confuſed and obſcure 
ic WW ideas. 

he | Tutor . 


2h Very good. So then, to have reaſon attri- 
, | buted to one, there muſt be a diſtinct perception 
of cauſe and effect; and ſince animals are in- 
5 | capable of that, is it to be allowed that they 
of | 7 | haye the uſe of reaſon ? 
EA All. 
1 No. 
7 . Tutor. 
This is another advantage which Providence 
has been pleaſed to grant us over all other ter- 
reſtrial animals. An advantage ſo conſiderable, 
that it qualifies us to know and love our Creator; 
and to become, by obſeryance of his laws, 
partakers of a felicity not attainable by any ir- 
rational being. It is therefore our duty to. 
WF thank him for, and by a good uſe of it, to 
eender ourſelyes more worthy of this ineſtima- 
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ble gift. John, dictate what J am to write. 


John. 


Our ſoul is alſo rational. 
Tutor. 


How do you explain that ? 


John. 


It can perceive the cauſes and effects of many 
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things, 
Tutor. 

Let us continue to inſpect our ſoul ; we may 
probably diſcover ſome new property in it; 
in the mean time a little chatting will be a re- 


laxation. 


＋ 


: 
| 
| 
6 


George, 

Of what? | 

1 Tutor. 

This table, and I'll begin. Should 1 ad- 
vance, in your opinion, an unjuſt aſſertion, 
you are free to reprove me. A liberty, you 
know, which ſuch young gentlemen ſhould 
not take without licence. I fay then that the 
table is as white as ſnow. | 

All (laughing. ) 
Quite the reverſe ! It is as black as pitch. 
„ | 


Then for once we are of oppoſite ſenti- 
| 7 ment, 
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ments. I affirm that the table is as white as 


ſnow ; and you deny it? 
All. 


Yes. 
| Tutor. 


And you are all certain that you are not de- 
ceived ? 
All. 
Poſitively. 
| Tutor. 
Softly ! Without ſuſpecting it, have we not 


ſuddenly diſcovered a new property of the ſoul? | 


That it can perceive whether a thing may be 


afirmed or denied ? 
All. 


To be ſure it can. 
Tulor, | | 
I am glad of that. Now I know that our ſoul 


poſſeſſes the faculty of judgment. 


John. 


Tutor. 


Of judgment? 


Ves; it is called judgment, when we per 
cel ve that a thing may be affirmed or denied. 


Is not your ſoul capable of this? 

Can All. 

Yes. | 
Tutor. 
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vou ſhall tell me whether it may be allowed or 


tinctly, why the propoſition written on the 
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5.9 
4 


Tutor. 
However we muſt examine whether this be 
true. I'll write ſomething on the late, and 


denied. 
(He wraites on the flate, the earth is ſquare) 
Well, can your ſoul determine whether this 
propoſition may be admitted or denied ? 
| Al. 

Denied. If the earth be round, how can it 
be ſquare ? 
| Tutor. 

Very good ! I conclude therefore that our 
ſoul poſſeſſes the faculty of judging. However 
let us not be too haſty ; for this at laſt may not 
be the fact. The queſtion is whether the ſoul 


thoroughly perceives, I mean, perceives dil- 


ſlate ought not be admitted, but denied? 
John. 1 
Three proofs to one may be given, that the 


earth is round. 
Tutor. 


John. 


Becauſe ſome have ſailed round it. 


Come, the firſt ? 


| Tutor, 
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Tutor. 
But how could they know that? 

John. 
1 W having ſailed weſtward, they have 
returned home by the eaſt. 
; | Tutor. 

A good proof! Now for another? 
George. 

Let me give it, ſir. At ſea, in proportion as 
we leave the ſhore, we loſe ſight firſt of the 
beach; next the houſes gradually diſappear; 
then the towers; and laſtly the tops of the 
higheſt mountains. | 

Tutor. 

Your concluſion ? 

George. 

That the earth is round. 

Tutor. 


Why fo? 
George. 
| Becauſe if it were not, the flat parts would 
continue in view as long as the lofty. 
» 
Right ! George.—The third proof ? 
Charles. 
| PI give it. During an ecliſpe of the moon, 
; the ſhadow of the earth is ſeen on her, 
4 Tutor. 
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| Tutor. 
i And how is that? 
| Charles. | 

As the earth is then between the moon and 
the ſun, it reſembles me ſtanding between the 
ſun and the wall, when my ſhadow falls on 
the latter, 

| Tutor. 

And what do you conclude from the earth's 

ſhadow being ſeen on the moon ? 


Charles. 
That the earth is found, 
Tutor. 
1 Why? 
ö Charles. | 
Becauſe the ſhadow appears round. 
| | Tutor. 


J underſtand you! The reaſons of your 
Judgment are clear to you : hence it is certain 
that the ſoul has the faculty of judging. Exult 
1 in this additional privilege, which Providence 
{ has beſtowed on men, above all other terreſ- 
| trial animals. | 
John. 


Have not brutes the ſame? 
| Tutor. 
Perhaps you. think they have. 


5 John. 
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| John. 

I cannot tell. 
Tutor. 
But you with to know ? 


John , 


Tutor. 

I have heard that our ſoul poſſeſſes a very Gow 
cular faculty, which enables it to diſcover 
nei truths; for inſtance, it is ſaid, that if 
two propoſitions, or two judgments are given, 
it can readily of itſelf draw a third from 
them; that is without having ever learned 
the ſame from any one, Now this faculty is 
called reaſoning, or the power of diſcovering 
ſomething by reaſoning. Come, we'll imme- 
diately try whether our ſoul poſſeſſes this fa- 
cuity ; and if ſo, whether we can diſcover if 
animals have it or not. 

I have ſaid, we muſt lay down two propoſi- 
tions, and I add, that without foreign aſſiſt- 
ance, the ſoul can deduce from them a third. 
III write two propoſitions on the ſlate ; mark 
them well; as to the third, I l. it to your- 
ſelves. | | 

He who has no diſtinct ideas, cannot judge. 

2 Now brutes have no diſtinct ideas. 

Therefore 


Yes. 
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Therefore The third? 
John. 

Therefore brutes cannot judge? 
Tutor. 


Well! Have we not the third propoſition, 
as it were by inſpiration? Who has imparted 


it to us? 
John. 
No one. 


' | Tutor. 

Our ſoul muſt therefore poſſeſs the ſingular 
faculty in queſtion. But is it not ſurpriſing 
that in the ſame manner we can diſcover many 
things, which we could not with the exertion 
of all our ſenſes, and this without the informa- 
tion of any one? Let us make another trial, 
There are three ſmall parcels ſealed up, each 
containing : a- certain number of counters. 
Lou muſt not open, nor fo much as touch 
them; and yet I'll wager, that your ſoul, 
finds by reaſoning, whether there are mote 
counters in one parcel than in the other. 

George. 
We fall never be able to do this! 
Tutor. 

The eapacity of your ſoul exceeds your be- 

lief; as yon ſhall fee. I mult firſt give you 


no 


hl 
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no more than two propoſitions; I care not for 
the third. Let me write thoſe on the 
ſlate. | | 
1 In the firſt ſmall parcel, there are neither 
W more nor fewer counters than in the ſecond, 
# 2 In the ſecond there are neither more nor 
fewer than in the third. 
Therefore The third propoſition? 

Fog Fames. 
3 Therefore there is an equal number in 
each of the parcels. | 


Tutor. 
Neither more nor fewer in one than in ano- 
ther? N e 
All. 
Les. 
Tutor. 


No let us fee if the eoncluſion of our ſoul 
; be right. (He opens the parcels.) 
| In this, ſix; in the fecond, fix ;—and in the 
third? 
„ John. 
Likewiſe ſix. How extraordinary 
| Tutor. 


are endued. 


| Charles. 


Admire the faculties with which vor ſouls 
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| brutes ? 


that he who cannot judge, cannot reafon ? 
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Charles. | 
And Providence has not granted theſe to 


Tutor. | 
I muſt not anfwer that queſtion ; your ſoul 
can reſolve tt. 
Ferdinand, 
Can it do that too? 
| Tutor. 
Aſſuredly. Attend, Do you not perceive 


John. 


Yes; becauſe to reaſon, we ourſelves muſt 
draw a third judgment. 
Tutor. 
Good ! Write that firſt on the ſlate. 
1 He who cannot judge, cannot reaſon. 


Now we muſt determine whether animals 
can Jorge or not. 
Shes... 


We have already found that they cannot. 
Tutor. 

Right ! Our ſecond propoſition therefore i is, 

2 The ſouls of brutes cannot judge. 

Therefore The third? 


John. 


3 Therefore brutes cannot reaſon. 


Tutor. 
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Tutor. 
Have we not found this out ourſelves? Has 
any one revealed it to us? 
All. 
No. | 
: Tutor. | WW 
It is therefore proved, that we haye the power 
of reaſoning. Now the two faculties of the 
ſoul juſt diſcovered, judgment and reaſon, you 
may recollect by looking at the print of to- 8 
day. Say, what does the boy here repreſented 
think? 


— —— — — 


George. 
That the ſun-beams and watry Vapours in 
the air cauſe the rain-bow. 
Tutor. 
He perceives then, that this ought to be af- 
firmed, and not denied? 


George, 
Yes. 
Tutor. 
1 dictate what I am to write. 
James. 
Our od! can alſo judge. 
; | Tutor. 
The :.- © -» 


E | | James. 
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Fames. | 
It can perceive whether a thing * to be 
affirmed, or denied. 


Tutor. 
Proceed. | 
: James. 
Our ſoul can alfo reaſon. 
Tutor. 
What does that mean ? 
James. 


That it can, without the leaſt hint from any 
one, draw a third judgment, or a third propoſi- 
tion from two others. 

Tutor. 

Right! N for to-day. 
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7 T HE company having met the next day, and th 
Tutor being about to reſume the converſatim, 
fudaenly ſtops, turns his head toward the wind, 
and feems all attention.) 


John. 


What ; is the matter? 


Cl 
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Tutor. 

Liſten! Liſten! 

{The young gentlemen, liſtening, enclaim“ Hah . 
the nightingale !” For it was the firſt they had 
heard that year.) 

Tutor. ( Madding.) 
Huſh ! Huſh |! 
(T hey are all filent till the bird ceaſes ſinging.) 
Tutor, 
What have we been doing ? 
M. 
Liſtening to the nightingale. 
Tutor, 

And while we liſtened, did we think of any 

thing elſe ? : 
All. 


No. 
Tutor, 
So that our ſoul baniſhed every other thought, 
to attend to the harmony of the bitd ? 
All. | 


14 the 
ſation 
PI, Fi 


Yes, 

| Tutor . |; 

Tell me in one word, how our ſoul was then 
employed ? 

| John. 


It was attentive 
T uti he ag om 
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Tutor, 

Very good! That is another of its facul- 
ties; it can be attentive to a thing, or in other 
terms, when it chuſes, can think only of 
what it prefers. | 

George. 

And ſurely brutes can do the ſame ? 
Tutor, 

Why do you conclude fo ? 
George. 

Do not horſes and dogs erect their ears when 
they liſten ? 

Tutor. | 

Granted, Their ſoul then thinks only of 
what they hear or ſee. But did you ever remark 
that brutes were attentive to any thing that 
did not ſtrike one of their ſenſes; for in- 
ſtance, to an abſent object, as the Great Mo- 
gul ? 

„ George, (laughing. 

No. : 

| 5 Tutor. | 

Or to ſomething not obvious to the ſenſes, 
though it were preſent, as the faculties and 


qualities of the ſoul ? 
George, 


No, 
Tutor. 
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| Tutor. 

But cannot our ſouls think of any thing ab- 
ſent? 

George, 

Ves. 

Tutor. 

For inſtance, when we ſtudied geography, 
and had got into the Mogul's dominions, 
was not your ſoul attentive to my account of 
him and his empire? | 

George. 

Aſſuredly. 

Tutor. 

And at preſent are you not attentive to eve- 
ry diſcovery we make concerning the ſoul, 
though nothing immediately connected with it 
can be ſeen, or heard, or is in any degree an 
object of the ſenſes ? 

Charles. 

Yes, 

| Tutor, 

The concluſion then is, that our ſoul may be 
attentive, firſt to ſomething not preſent ; ſe- 
condly to ſomething not an object of the ſenſes, 
though ever ſo near us. 


All, 
Ves. 


E 3 Tutor. | 
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Tutor, 

Here then is a great difference between our 
attention, and that of brutes. Beſides, can 
they voluntarily fix their attention on a par- 
ticular object; or to ſtate it otherwiſe, do you 
think that they are free to make choice of ſuch 
an object ? 

James. 

No. 

Tutor. 

Nor I; for I have never obſerved that brutes 
were attentive, till excited by ſomething that af- 
fected their ſenſes. On the contrary, is not 
our ſoul free to chuſe the object of its atten- 
tion * 

All. 

Ves. | 

Tutor. 

At preſent we are conſidering its faculties, 
but as ſoon as we pleaſe, we may think of 
ſomething elſe. It therefore reſts entirely with 
ourſelves what object we will think of, and 
to give it our attention as long as we pleaſe. 
Hence ariſes another prodigious difference be- 
tween the attention of our ſoul and that of 
brutes. To illuſtrate this, I muſt ſhew you a 
new print. It repreſents a large ape, called an 


Orang- 


* 
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Orang-Outang; which you have already met 
with in natural hiſtory, Yau ſee two boys 
ſtanding before him, looking earneſtly at the 
ſtrange animal. To be fure their ſouls can 
think of nothing at the inſtant but the ape. 
How then are they employed? 

85 All. 

They are attentive. 

_  - 

But while they examine the ape, does it oc- 
cur to their minds, that he reſembles another 
creature ? 

Charles. 
Ves; man. . 
Tutor. 
So the boys have at once the figure of man 
and that of an ape preſent to their fancies? 
Ferdinaud. 
1 
Tutor. 


And do you know how to expreſs this, when 
the ſoul thinks firſt of one thing, then of another, 


and laftly perceives both at once ? It is called 


a compariſon of one thing with another. What 


then are theſe two hogs doing, Thomas ? 
| homas. 
_ Comparing the ape with man. 


E 4 Tutor, 
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Tutor. 

And why do they do ſo ? 

Thomas. 

Becauſe they are deſirous of learning whe⸗ 

ther an ape is made like a man. 
Tutor. 

That means in other words they wiſh to know 
whether a man and an ape reſemble one an- 
other. One of the boys ſeems particularly at- 
tentive to the paws of the ape, or the fore 
feet; the other to the feet or hind-paws. The 
firſt diſcovers that the fore-paws greatly re- 
ſemble the human hand; the other that the 
hind-paws differ n from our feet, be- 
cauſe they are exactly like hands: ſo the firſt 
diſcovers a reſemblance, and the other a 
difference between man and the ape. Now 
would you know what faculty of the ſoul the 
boys exerciſe? | 


Al. 
Yes. | 


| Tutor. | 
The ſoul of the firſt boy exerciſes his wit, 
and that of the ſecond his penetration: for 
by wit we perceive reſemblances, and differences 
by penetration. Has your ſoul alſo penetra- 
tion and wit? Yet we cannot know this, with- 
out 
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out having made trial; for the proof then. Let 
each of you compare his own figure with that 
of the ape here; afterward we will ſee who 
ſhall have diſcovered a reſemblance and a dif- 
ference between the two. I will give you a min- 
ute to think of it. Well! Charles, ſay firſt what 


have you obſerved? 
. Charles. 


Men walk upright, and fo do ons 
Tutor, 


In this then, they reſemble each other; and 


in what do they differ? 
? Charles. 
Man has a ſmooth kin, whereas the caps has 


a very rough one. 
— 


Good! Your turn, Thomas. 
Z Thomas. 
The ape, like man, can ſeize any thing 
with his paw; in this he reſembles us; but he 


has a wider mouth than ours, and his face is 


always wrinkled like an old man's ; in this he 


does not reſemble us. 
Tutor. 


Vaſtly . too! Now Ferdinand, exert 
yourſelf. | 


Perdi FI, 


The ape, like us, is fond of imitation. 
Tutor. 
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| Tutor, 

This is another reſemblance, which he has in 
common, ef pecially with children ; but not to 
loſe time, let one point out the reſemblance, 
and another mark the difference. Your turn, 


| George. 
George. 
The ape cannot ſpeak. 
Tutor. 


Very well. Another difference. Proceed, 


John. | 
John. 

The ape in docility almoſt equals man. 

| Tutor, 

What then can ſuch a great ape learn? 

Fohn, 

Natural hiſtory informs us, that he can learn 
to dance, to ride on horfeback, to carry wood, 
totrundle the wheel-barrow, to wait at table, 
to caper on the rope, to perform military ex- 
erciſe, and to beat the drum. 

7 

Another ſtriking reſemblance. Now, James, 

for a difference? 


James. 

The ape is not rational. 

| | Tutor. 
Why do you aſſert that? James, 
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James. 
Becauſe his imitation is blind, without the 
knowledge of a cauſe, and often betrays him to 


a ſnare. 
Tutor, 


How ? 

James. 

Have you not heard how ſtupidly apes 
ſuffer themſelves to be taken? A man fits down 
under a tree on which an ape is perched. He 
pulls off his ſhoes or breeches; then walks a- 
way ; after leaving at the foot of the tree a 
{mall pair of ſhoes or breeches ſmeared with 
pitch, The ape immediately comes down, 
puts on the ſhoes or breeches, to play the man ; 
but has hardly got them on, when he finds 
they will not come off, becauſe they ſtick to 
his Kin; and as they prevent his eſcaping, he 
is obliged to ſtay till he is taken. Would he 
act ſo fillily, if he were endued with reaſon ? 

£ Tutor, 

No, certainly, He would firſt reflect to 
what purpoſe this imitation ? May it not injure 
me ?—Come, my dears, I ſee your fouls, like 
thoſe of the reſt of your {ſpecies are capable of 
perceiving the reſemblances and differences 
of things, Dictate therefore what I am to 

. write 


rr . ASAP <i - - - 
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write on the ſlate. James, begin; the reſt 
ſhall follow in turn.— 
Fames, 
Our ſoul is capable of attention, that is 
Tutor. 

Stop! Let me write that firſt—Proceed. 
James. 

That is, it can baniſh every other thought, 
to attend to one object. 

| John. | 

My turn. The ſoul can alſo compare things, 
to diſcover their reſemblance or difference. 
When —— S 

George. 

With your permiſſion, good Sir, tis my turn, 
When the ſoul perceives a reſemblance in things, 
it is traced by its wit. And = 

Charles. | 

Softly ; 'tis mine now. And when it per- 

ceives that things do not reſemble each other, it 


— — ap — 


Wt 


is by its penetration, But, Sir, "what is the tr. 
meaning of all thoſe figures on the prints? on 
Tutor, | ou 
Look ! I mark on the flate with figures W ** 
every new faculty of the ſoul, as we diſcover My 
* 


it, and to know which print has a relation to 
it, I mark that with the ſame figure. 


Charlts, 
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Charles. 
Fah! 


Tutor. 
If therefore you ſhould happen to forget what 
faculty of the ſoul either of the prints is meant 
to remind you of, you need only look for the 
correſpondent number on the flate, and you 
have it at a glatt! | 
Charles. 
Good !—Shall not we proceed ? 
Tutor. 
To-morrow, my dear boy; we have done 
very well for to-day. We have ſufficiently ex- 


| erciſed the ſoul ; let us take a turn in the gar” 


den, to exerciſe our bodies. 


John. 


One queſtion more, Sir. Have brutes alſo wit 


and penetration? 


Tutor. 

Whoever is endued with wit and pene- 
tration is not only capable of diſtinguiſhing 
one thing from another, but he can alſo point 
out exactly in what they differ; for things are 
no otherwiſe alike, than as they have particular 
marks in common. Do you think now that thg 
fouls of brutes have wit and penetration? 


Fohn. 
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| ** 
No. Becauſe they have not diſtinct ideas. 
Tutor. 


Then they cannot perceive the marks which 
diſtinguiſh things.— Enough! 
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Tutor. 
REJOICE, my young philoſophers, to-day 
we ſhall aſcertain a remarkable property of our 
fouls. 
All. 
What may it be? | 
| Tutor. 
That it is capable of attention? 
All. 
Oh ! we were told that yeſterday. 
22 Tutor. | 
Yeſterday ? Then you ſhall have proof of it 


immediately. What does attention mean & 


James. 
The baniſhing of every other thought, that 
the ſoul may attend to one object. 


Tutor. 
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Tutor. 
A definition that has been already given? 
| All. 
Ves. 
Tutor. 


I mention this for your improvement: for 
hence it appears that your ſoul has another fa- 
cul:y of equal confequence. 

John. 

What is that, Sir? 

Tutor. | 

It recalls at preſent an idea which it has had 
before. Does it not ? 

_ of 

Tes. 

Tutor. 

At the ſame time it is thoroughly confcious 
of having previouſly entertained that idea? 

All. 


Yes. 


4 


Tater, 

From thence 1 conclude that it has memory, 
or that faculty by which it is qualified to re- 
call paſt ideas, with an abſolute eertainty of 
having formerly entertained them. Has not your 

foul juſt now been ſo employed? 


All. 
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All. 
Yes. 
: Tutor. 

Then it has memory. But to confirm this, 
we will make another trial. Did you ever ſee 
a lion? | , | 

All. 

Yes. 

Tutor, 

How was he made ? 

Charles. 

He had large glaring eyes 

: Secorge. | 

And a ſweeping tail, with a thick tuft or 
taſſel at the end, 

John. 


And hair ſo long and buſhy that it hung over | 


the fore-part of his body, while the reſt was 


Tutor. 
Where did you ſee him? 
Charles. 
At the Lyceum in the Strand among a va- 


riety of other wild beaſts; as you muſt recol- 
lect, Sir, for you were with us. 


Tutor. | 
| Yes, I remember it was laſt year. Well 
has 


} 
: 
f 


} 
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has not your ſoul juſt recalled an idea, with 


a certainty that it is not new, but euter- 


tained in your mind long before? How do you - 


name this faculty? „ 


Memory. | | x 
8 Tutor. * 
Who will dictate, while 1 write ? 
_ All. 
TELE &T-81 fo 
Tutor, 


All at once will confound me. Chance muſt 
again decide. Let each in turn mention a fa- 
culty of the ſoul. He who names the — 
ſhall be the winner, 

(They repeat immediately the inferences of the 


| foregoing converſations, and George wins. 
George. 
I have won! 
Tutor. 
What am I to write? 
George. : 
Our ſoul poſſeſſes memery. 
Tutor. 
Explain that. 
; 5 Cage. 


The foul can recall a paſt ideay with the eer- 
F | tainty 
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tainty of having entertained it before. 
Tutor. | 
Is memory alſo an attribute of the ſouls of 
brutes ? | 


All. 
That deſerves inquiry. 


Fohn. 


Tutor. 
Give the reaſon of your opinion ? 
John. | 

A dog that has been ill-uſed, if the offender 

paſſes his maſter's door, is ready to fly at him. 
5 Tutor. 

And hence it ſeems a fair deduction that dog; 
poſſeſs memory. For in all probability they are 
eager for revenge, from a recollection of the in- 
jury received. Vet, do they know diſtinctly, 
that it is the revival of an idea, not a new per- 
ception? Your opinion, John? 


John. 


| Tuter * 


Jobn. 


Becauſe tlie ſouls of brutes have not diſtinct 


I think it is. 


The negative, 


Why? 


Tutor 6 


Tutor. 
Therefore a dog reſenting an injury, muſt 
f feel as if he had inſtantly received it? 
| Fohn. 
Yes. 
Tutor. 
A prodigious difference this between our me- 
mory and that of brutes! For though their ſoul 
can recall ideas, it is in ſo imperfe& a manner, 
as to have no conciouſneſs of their former per- 
ception, Therefore, ſtrictly ſpeaking, does 


r WW memory ſeem to be theirs? 
All. 
No. 
Tutor. 
Let us examine another print. 
5 All. 
Do, Sir, 
5 Tutor. 
This repreſents a decrepit old man. 
He has a crooked leg. 
-; Tutor. 
That is owing to a youthful frolic. 
Ferdinand. 


How, Sir? 


F 2 
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Tutor. 

He was an unlucky boy and fond of climbing, 
particularly when nobody older was near to pre- 
vent his being hurt. - One day while alone, 
he thought proper to mount a ſtove, that his 
brothers might hunt for him, when they came 
in. He climbs, the ſtove totters, falls on his 
leg and breaks it. After ſuffering much pain, 
the little rebel was indeed cured ; but his leg 
continued crooked. and tiff all the reſt of his 
lite. | 
aa TIP 1 

Whoſe portraits hang on the wall! ? 

Tutor. 

His own, taken at different periods. Firt, 

a child, he is dreſſed like a huſſar. 
| Charles. | 

The misfortune had not then happened to his 
leg? 5 

| Tutor. e 
No; but it befell him ſoon afterward; for 
there he is a lad ſtill, and yet you ſee him with 
a crooked leg. In the third portrait he is a man 


grown. How do you think the old man is 
affected with the ſight of the pictures! 2 


John. = 
He . recalls the paſt occurrences of his life. 
| Tutor, 
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Tutor. 

In looking at the firſt he recollats” the 
wat of his leg; the ſecond brings to his 
mind the ſcenes and adventures of his travels; 
and viewing the third, he thinks of his dear 
deceafed wife, to whom he was then mar- 
ried. This print th erefore may remind 5 —0f 
hart!: ; 

| : > 105 

Our memory. | 

| Tutor. 

But does it not lead us to a new diſcovery 
reſpeQting our ſoul ? | 


"No. | 


. Tutor 5 | 
Anſwer two queſtions. When the leg was 
fir broke, what idea was — on the ſoul 
of the boy? 
" abit 


To of ws ſhattered leg. 
Tutor, 


| And was 1 as indifferent to him, as 0 one of 
a broken ſtick? | 


What ? 


Jobn. 
To be 1 not 


F 3 Tutor. 
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Tutor. 
Or did it afford him an extraordinary degree 


of fatisfaCtion ? 


Fohn. 
Quite the contrary ! It gave him great pain. 
| Tutor. 
And when in bis travels paſſing through 


mighty kingdoms, he was ſtruck with the 


ſight of magnificent cities and caſtles, machines 


of a new conſtruction, extraordinary animals 


or vegetables; men differing m appearance, 
ſpeaking other languages, of diſſimilar manner 
and cuſtoms ; was he as little affected with the 


light, as we are by objects ſeen every day? 2 


George. 
He muſt have been a ſtatue for that! 
Tutor. 

But on recollecting thoſe ideas at preſent, are 
his ſenſations the ſame, as when the idea of his 
broken leg recurs to him ? 

George. 
No; the laſt gives him pain; on the con- 


. trary the n mult afford him pleaſure. | 


Tutor. 
You are convinced then, that the ſoul is not 
indifferent to every idea? 


Alt. 


Cl 


* 
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Al.. 
Ves. 
| Tutor, 
That ſome pleaſe, others give it pain, 
All. 
Les. | 
Tutor. 


And would you know how to name ſuch 
different effects Thoſe are called ſenſations 
which are received by means of the ſenſes ; 
and thoſe are ftiled ſentiments which are not 
immediately dependent on them. The pain, 
for inſtance, occaſioned by a burn, is a ſenſa- 
tion; but the concern felt for the abſence of 
a friend, or the death of a father, is a ſenti- 


ment. 
| John. 
Still new information! 
Tutor. 


Our ſoul is an inexhauſtible ſource of ſurprizing 
properties. You will gradually make freſh diſ- 
coveries of its nature. Let us now review Cur: 
print, Why does the old man, looking at is 
firſt portrait, put his hand on his crooked leg? 

James. 
He ſeems to rub it. 
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: Tutor. 
And why ſo? Does it till pain him? 
James. 


1 ſhould think not ; it is ſo long ſince the 
. 
Tutor. | 
And I too; though by his frowns one might 
ſuppoſe he felt the firſt ſmart from it now. 
James. 
He can only remember that. 
Tutor. 
10 preſent then he recalls the 1 or ſenſs 


tion of his paſt ſuffering ? 


 Fames. 
It appears fo. 
Tutor, 
And probably is as much affected, as on feel- 
ing the original pain? 
| James. 
Les. | 
Tutor, 
| Have our ſouls the ſame power? Can they re- 
new agreeable and diſagreeable ſenſations or 
ſentiments? Let us inveſtigate this.——You 
recollect that laſt year we failed from London to 


Richmond? 
All. 


%PF 


Tes. 
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All. 
Yes, It was a charming party! 
Foun: _ 


How we tacked about ! and how the boat 


reeled from one ſide to the other ! | 


Charles. 


And how it danced on the billows, as if we 
had been rocked ! 


George, 


In paſſing Chelſea-reach., 


Tutor. | 
Then did not the trees and houſes ſeem to 80 


before us, and we appear left behind? 


All. 
Ves. It was a delightful excurſion ! 
Tutor. 
| Do you not recollect it with latisfaction 7 
All. 
Tutor. 
And, recollecting, ſeem to enjoy it again? 
"i | 
| —_— | 
: Tutor. 


All the difference is, that you have not ſo 


brely, nor fo _— a Kation of it? 


. 2 * 
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All. 
Exactly ſo. 
Tutor, 
Well! How 1s your ſoul 1 at this 
inſtant? 
James. 
I know ! I know ! It renews a former ſenſa- 


tion, | 


Tutor, 
Right ! And that an agreeable one. But let 


us ſee whether we may not renew a diſagreeable 
ſenſation. Tell me, James, your feelings two 
years ago, when you heard of your mother's 
death? | 
James weeps, and all are ſympathetically 
ſilent, after a pauſe, —) 

Your tears, James, flow from too juſt 2 
ſource, for me to blame them. Yet do not for- 
get that there is a nobler tribute to be paid to 
your mother's memory. 1 mean your adopt- 
ing that conduct, which you know ſhe wiſhed 
on her death bed, that you may one day rejoin 
her in the manſions of the bleſt—Come, my 
brother Philoſophers, how was the ſoulof James 

Employed a moment ſince ? 


John. 


It renewed a diſagreeable ſentiment. 
Tutor. 


| 


7. 
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| Tutor. 

Our ſoul then can, firſt, renew agreeable or 
diſagreeable ſentiments, and ſenſations, and 
ſecondly, as it m_— feel them again. 

Fabu. 
And by what faculty? 
Tutar, 
The imagination. 
John. 
Imagination then is equivalent to memory ? 
Tutor. | 

Your queſtion proves that you are attentive. 
Imagination and memory have actually pro- 
perties in common: but let us ſee whether we 
cannot diſcover a difference between them. 
By each we have the power of recollection 
but in what manner? Memory Tecalls ideas in 
general; whereas imagination only recalls thoſe 
ideas which give us pain or pleaſure; ideas 
which we have included under the definition of 
ſentiments, or ſenſations. Beſides the memory 
has a diſtin knowledge that the ideas of her 
recollection have been already entertained by 
the ſoul ; whereas the more lively the imagina- 


tion, the more it renders us fargetful of the re- 


petition, The imagination can perſuade us 
that the preſent ſentiment or ſenſation is the 
fact, 
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5 firſt, though the primitive object of each is fat 
0 | removed. This happens to the old man in the 
. print. The dupe of his imagination, he feels, 
| 0 Bj as for the firſt time, the fracture of his leg, 
| though it has been cured fifty years. Thus, 
you ſee, he puts his hand on it, as is uſual for 
thoſe who ſuffer great bodily pain.—Do you 
underſtand now, John, how the memory differ 


is from the imagination ? | | 
F + | 1 John. 
i Tutor. 


Then we will reſt here. 
John. 

Shall not we write? 

| | Tutor. 

1 Well reminded ! Dictate. 

— EY: John. 


i | Our ſoul is capable of ſentiments and ſenſa- 
| tions. — Shall I add their explanation? 

: | Tutor. 

Fi | Undoubtedly. 


U | John. 

| Sentiments and ſenſations are ideas which 
give us pain and pleaſure ; the laſt proceed from 

the ſenſes; the others not ſo. 8 | | 


Tutor. 
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t Tutor. 

e So on. | 7 
„ John. | | \ 
Our ſoul has likewiſe imagination, that is | 
fhe can recall her paſt ſentiments and ſenſations. 


r | Tutor. 
u Very good! Now to the garden. | 
3 (To avoid prolixity, T here break off the com- 


pariſon between the ſoul of man and that of brutes ; 

and the rather becauſe there can be no difficulty 

in tracing it farther, for a Tutor of the mg * 
bee * abilities.) 
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— 


FIT 7 
What means the winged horſe in the — 
dir? 


Tutor. 
It is placed on the ſtove for an ornament. 
Charles. | 
Are there then horſes with wings? 
h | Tutor. 
No; it is a creature of the Al's 1ma- 


gination, 


Charles, 


——— — 6 
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Charles. 

And can one imagine the exiſtence of ſuch 
things 

| : Tutor, 

Why not? I can eaſily imagine that 1 have 
ſeen you flying aſtride a turkey-cock. 

Charles. Y 

Finely mounted indeed ! but yoid of reality. 

T ator. 

True; but our ſoul may create what it 
pleaſes. For inftance, cannot you imagine the 
figure I ſhould cut, if my noſe reached from 
Here to the wall? 

Charles, ( tails; 7 
Oh? yes. 
| Tutor. | 

And would you know the name of this ima- 
ginative faculty which repreſents ſuch extrava- 
gances? It is called fancy, and its odd ideas 
are termed whims or fancies, 

Charles. 

Ah; let me indulge my fancy too! 

Tutor, 


Cheerfully! 
Charles. 
I fancy how a turkey would look with a full 


bottomed peruke, a ſword by* his fide, and 


2 hat under his wing. 


Tutor. | 


mp, — 
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Tutor. 

That would be as laughable, as to ſce his 
wife, the turkey-hen, with a hoop and a tete 
like a lady's. | 

Charles. 

Vet that might be admitted as a whim or 
fancy. 

Tutor. 

Right! though, like yours, mine has no rea- 
lity. Can you tell who are the moſt liable to 
ſuch whims ? | 

All. 
No. 
Tutor. 

Your poets, painters and ſculptors. Dot 
you recollect any poem remarkable for flights of 


fancy? 
John. 
Yes, one called Spring. 


Tutor. 
Well ! What fancy do you find chews! ? 


John. 

The author repreſents Spring as a lady decked 
with noſegays, and nightingales perched on her 
ſhoulders. 

When roſy morning leads the vernal hours, 


The ſmiles and loves attend, a jocund train? : 
» Round | 


1 
rr — 


— — — —— — 
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Round her gay empty croud perfuming 
flowers, 
Her thoulders warbling. Philomels ſuſtain, 
Tutor. | 
Hereafter when in turning over our library, 
any new fancy occurs, be ſure to notice it. 


All. 
We will. 
Charles. 
May not I dictate, Sir ? 
Tutor. 
Do. 
Charles. 


Our ſoul has heſides an imaginative fa- 
D 
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| All, 
Hah ! Cherries ? 
Tutor, 
Yes. | 
They wait in ſilence.) 


Now I am going to gueſs the action of your 
foul. 


All. 
What is it ? 
Tutor. 
It imagines what it would not have. 
George. | 
Not ſo, it imagines what it would have. 
Tutor. 
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Charles. 
And can one imagine the exiſtence of ſuch 
gs ö 
„ 
Why not? I can eaſily imagine that 1 have 
ſeen you flying aſtride a turkey cock. 


Charles. 
Finely mounted indeed! but void of reality. 
Tutor. 


True; ; but our ſoul may create what it 
pleaſes. For inſtance, cannot you imagine the 
figure I ſhould cut, if my noſe reached from 
here to the wall? 

Charles, 7 laug hi ng. J 
Oh ? yes. 
| Tutor. 
And would you know the name of this ima- 


ginative faculty which repreſents ſuch extrava- 


gances - It is called fancy, and its odd ideas 
are termed whims or fancies. 
Charles. 
Ah; Tet me indulge my fancy too! 
| Tutor. 
| Cheerfully ! 
Charles. 
I Fancy how a turkey would look with a ful 
bottomed peruke, a ſword ad his fide,” and 
A hat under his wing. Tutor. 


9 
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9 855 | Tutor. 57 Es 

That would be as laughable, as to ſce his 
wife, the turkey-hen, with a hoop and a tete 
like a lady's. 8. 

Charles. 

Yet that might be admitted as a whim or 

fancy. | 
| Tutor. 

Right! though, like yours, mine has no rea- 
lity. Can you tell who are the moſt liable to 
ſuch whims? 

Al. 
No. EE 2 

Your poets, painters and ſculptors.— Don't 

jou recollect any poem remarkable for fli 8 ot 


fancy? 
Jobn. 
Yes, one called Spring. 
Tutor. 
Well! What fancy do you find ere? 


John. | 
The author repreſents Spring as a lady decked 
with noſegays, and nightingales perched on her 
ſhoulders. 
When roſy morning leads the vernal hours, | 
* ſmiles and loves attend, a jocund train? . 
„„ Round | 
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Round her gay temples croud perfuming 
flowers, | 
| Her thoulders waking Philomels ſuſtain, 
„ RR 
Hereafter when in turning over our library 
any new fancy occurs, be ſure to notice it. 


All. 

We will. : 
Clarks, | 

"Sons not I dictate, Sir 2 
Ta 

Do. 
| Charks. 
Our ſoul has de an | imaginative & 

Tutor. 

What does that mean? 
Cbarles. 


J 


That it can imagine ings to exiſt, which 

are void of __— | | 
8 Tutor. | 

You have courted my expeGation, Conti- 
nue your attention, 
. Charles. 
Dear Sir, you may depend on that. 
(The Tutor takes out of his pocket, ot 


[5g a Seng of cberMts. ; © 


Als 
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ü All. 


Hah ! Cherries? 2 55 
1 | Tutor. e 
oo, | OY 
F {They wait in ſilence.) 
Now I am going to gueſs the action of your 
1 | 
. ME 
| Tutor. 
US imagines what it would not have. 
George. 
Not ſo, it imagines what it would have. 
Tutor. 


Then I am  wiſtaken, 


; (He takes out of his pocket a lob of Aa fatida, | 
and pre 1 it to the noe of each, ) | 


Pho! . 
Tutor. 
Well! Does your ſoul tl — fome- 
| _ it would have? 
Thomas. 
Oh! no. But a thing it would not have at 
Al. 
1 „ II = 
i | x 


* 
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Tutor. 
So we have diſcovered the ſoul i imagining firſt 


à thing it would fain have; and can Tm expreſs 


that in one word ? 

= All. 

N O. 

Tutor. 

That i is called to deſire. It afterward i ad 
ned a thing that it would by no means have. 

Jobn. 

— it did not deſire?— 

Tutor. 

Better expreſſed, which it difliked. The. 
ſoul! has then the double faculty of defiring or 
difliking. And though it is not always pro- 
per to gratify it, with what it likes or deſires, 
or to remove what it diſlikes ; yet for once let | 
its inclination be indulged. Away with the 
ſtinking drug !—Come take ſome ( cherries } 
there is juſt three for each; 

- | ö | 
We are much þ obliged to you, Sir. 
Tutor. | 
| Bot what is in my hand? 
All. 
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. | Tutor... 


ts a boy - endeavouti ring to auen, 
a we. What inthe action of his wol 2 


es = There is no- | "af 
ther who; CRE for Hlowers 8: , finds F toad, 5 


What is the get of W 9 5 
N 3 


It frnto itſelf A thing it. would not have. | 
Tutor. . „ 

80 tat, far 8 defiring the PRO it diſlikes; 

or deteſts it, But a third looks eagerly. at Fond 
ripe * What i is the act of his ul, 3 
GE Charles.” a 1 . 3 


It defres the apples. "> q {2 Eg ye 
r os 5: 
Why does he not gather them then? 33 
„ a. * Bod 
Pethags 5 have been forbidden him, 
Tutor. ky.” *« 


Perhaps te too Ks. has taken phyſic, and u 1 
der with himſelf Whether fruit be good. fer, E pie 
him. —And how 1s ** fourth oy em- 25 £1 3 
fred g. e „ 3 
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| George. 
To be fore he is about to take phyſic. 
| Tutor. Ce 
Indeed it is not unlikely. What wry faces 
the rogue makes! But as he ſeems to deteſt the 
medicine, why does he not throw it away ? 
1 John. 
He conſiders firſt whether it would be wiſe to 
wh _ 5 
Tutor. | | 
I believe you have gueſſed it. So that our 
ſoul has the power, when it deſires or diſlikes a 
thing, to examine whether its liking or diſlike 
may prove beneficial or hurtful to itfelf? 


| All. 5 * 
Yes. 
| er, 
It can act n or again i 21 propenſity ? 
Alt, 
Let. | 5 
Tutor, 


It is then free to will, or not to will. Re- 
joice, young philoſophers, for that is another 
exalted privilege granted us by Providence. 
—— Fave the fouls of brutes the lame ad- 
vantage? 


EE. John. 


DIALOGUE v. 33 


Jobn. 
1 ſhould think not. 
15 Tutor. . _— 
Were we in total ignorance of that, the bird 
in our print might give us information. | 
George. 
What would be do? 
3 Tutor. | 
In the cage he ſees victuals, which would 
be very agreeable to, and conſequently is much 
defired by him. Did he, like us, enjoy free- 
dom of will, he would confider whether it 
would be better to touch or forego the food. 
Only let him follow his inclination, hop into 
the cage, the door ſhuts, and he is taken. 
Charles. | 
Poor fool! Why have you not — to 
avoid e entering the cage ? | 
_ 
Were man to conduct himſelf SS re- 
fleftion ; were he to follow blindly the inclina- 
tion of the moment, and to reject every thing 
diſpleaſing; what would he reſemble? _ 
The brutes. 
Tutor. 
Yet, like them, he often ſufſers by his eh 5 
| G 3 | Remem- 
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Remember this, my young moraliſts, and be 


not ſlaves to your deſires; but whatever you 


like or diſlike, before you embrace it, conſult 


reaſon, and adviſe with men of experience, 
Accuſtom yourſelves to things uſeful, though 
unpleaſant ; and diſpenſe with hurtful things, 
however agreeable. Thus you will daily ad- 


vance in perfection, and become happier in pro. 


portion.—Now let us repeat the acquiſitions of 
to day. James, dictate. 
James. 
Our foul has the faculty of deſiring. 
Tutor. 


ame. 


The wiſhing to poſſeſs any thing it imagines. 
Tutor. 
ls that our only diſcovery ? 
5 James. 

No; our ſoul has beſides free-will ; that is 
before reſolving to do, or not to do any thing 
it.can fix its choice, from conſidering whether 
that will be profitable or hurtful,  * 
| Tutor. 


What is 1 


Here we'll end. 
| All, 
Oh! it is too early. | 
77 Tutor, 


DIALOGUE VI. 37 
Tutor. ; 
Well! I can ſpare a few minutes 
but what ſhall we talk about? I have it! We 
have aſſerted that brutes not having free-will, 
do not act from a conſideration that it may be 
profitable to do ſo; nor refrain from an action 
Mins they know it to be injurious. Why 
then do they act or not act? For inſtance what 
can impel our bird to jump into the cage 
What urges him to ſeek the food? 
| Jobe. 

He likes it. 

1 ig Tutor. | : 

But how does he know it will ſuit his taſte? 
He has not conſidered that before ? 

John. 

To be ſure he has ſeveral times eaten the ſame 

kind of ſeed, therefore knows i its goodneſs, | 
Tutor. 

But ſince we are convinced that he has no 
memory, it is as if he would eat of the ſeed for 
the firſt time. Farther, who teaches birds, duck- 
lings and chickens, almoſt as ſoon hatched, that 
the ſeed thrown to them is good? For we 
ſee they eat of it when firſt preſented. 

Jobn. . 


] cannot tell, 
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Tutor, 
Then I will inform you. Providence, you 
ſee, has ſo formed the ſouls of brutes, that they 
are jmpelled to like and diſlike, without know. 


ing why. This blind inclination and averſion 
is called inſtindt. God has beſtowed it on them 


inſtead of reaſon and free-will. It is then by 
inſtinct the bird flies to the food in the cage. 
By inſtinct, birds make their neſts, hatch their 
eggs, and feed their young, till they can provide 
for themſelves. By inſtinct, beavers build their 
habitations ; and bees rob the flowers of the 
honey they depoſite in their waxen cells. In 
ſhort the actions of all animals, but man, 
flow from inſtinct, which is a natural pro- 
penſity, or inward impulſe, inſeparable from 
their nature, governing them they know not 
how nor why. Is not this wonderful ? 


John, | 
Certainly. 1 
George. 
Has not man his inſtinct too? 
Tutor. 
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Yeſterday. vou were defcous of knowing 
whether inſtinct was an Attribute. of our * 
cles? is * e e 
we were, S, I WE ON" 
Tutor. % - at 
If! we 1 this print, T fatter abit 

vil give a true anſwer, | 

a { .. Charles. 37 W | -» (SS * 
| tr Print, are we poſſeſſed of fin; 2. The | 45 
impertinent is is dumb! (laughing. ) | 3 
Tutor, 3 133 
Vou ſay ſo, becauſe you have not Fx wit tg 
comprebend, that it anſwers without ſpeaking, 
But you will underſtand that e . * 
does it repreſent 2 7 
| Chants. „ 
An infant at the mother's breaſt. 


| Tutor, oy 2 n hl 7 | * 47 
22 little creature ſeems to deſire ſomething? 1 
=, Charles. EI a a, 
Yes, the milk. e 
* 4 8 - 


* 


5 vet 1 4 inclined to think, 52 it does not 


exactly 
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exactly know what, nor why it e in 
ſhort that it has not an idea, how its 1 dro 


the milk. | . 
| G | 
--T think ſo too. Babies are ſo ſtupid ! 
Tutor. 


The infant then deſires comerhing, though 
ignorant why; and ſatisfies its deſire without 
even knowing the means of doing ſo. Is not 
this the caſe ?. | 

| Carpe, 
| Hah ! now it appears that it acts by in- 
ſtinẽt. 
Tutor. 

Right | let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that the 

breaſt, inſtead of milk, contained ink, or tinc- 


2 

1 

f 

* 5 
$1 
1 
1 
f 


r 
5 * : 
* 
* 


5 ture of thubarb, Would the infant, after has 
j 1 ving taſted either, continue ſucking 1 | 
il „„ | 
No, certainly, | 
| Tutor. 
And why not ? 
Tomas. 
Becauſe aber is bitter. 
Tutor. 


Whereas milk is ſweet. ] He therefore de- 
„ | 434 RE 


N 15 
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| bres it, becauſe it is agreeable ; and on the con_ 
trary would refuſe rhubarb, becauſe it would 
be diſagreeable. | 
All. 
Yes; 
Tutor. 
But how does the child nat the. qua» 
lity of milk * 
John, 


By the taſte. : 
| 3 
| That is by one of its ſenſes? 
John. 
Tes. 
Tutor. 


Such an effect produced by the e we 
haye named a ſenſation. It is therefore inſtinct 
acting on an infant's ſoul which renders it fond 
of agreeable ſenſations; while it experiences 
diſagreeable ones unwillingly ? 3 

5 John. 5 
Ves. | 

| T; ator. | 

This is uſually called the ſenſitive faculty 
of the ſoul, or ſimply the ſenſitive ſoul. 


| George, © 
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George. 


And do thoſe arrived at *. of diſcretion re. 
tain this inſtinct? | 
| | Tutor. 

We muſt examine that. I ſaw this morning 
ripe ſtrawberries in the garden. Have you a 


mind, after our e to gather ſome with me 


. 
With all our hearts 
Tutor. 
And hy do you with to eat ſtrawberries? 
Al. 
They have a moſt charming flavour. 
Tutor. 

That is becauſe they excite an agreeable ſen- 
lation in the cating, But here is an excellent 
penknife, and ſo well ſet, that mercy on your 


noſe and ears! Who will venture to try it? 


4p - Aj | 
Not I! Not I! Not1! Noet1! 
| Tutor, 
Why not ? | 
| | ; All. 8 
It would hurt us. 
Tutor. 
That is i would give you a A. e BY 
ſation, What think you now ? Has 9 ſoul 


: 


. a ſenſitive faculty ? : „ 


F 5 
4 
"of 
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James. 
Ves. ; | 
| | Tutor. 
How ſo? : 
James. 
It is fond of agreeable ſenſations; 1 feels 
dfagreeabe ones n. ; 
George. ha 
True; but we are yet very young. 
5 


Granted, Vet it is the ſame with myſelf and 
. every body much older than you. No perfon has 


any averſion to the eating of ſtrawberries; nor is 
fond of having the noſe or ears cut. So that 


we muſt all, like you and the ſucking infant, 
have the inſtin& of a ſenſitive ſoul. Now, 


tion? 
1 ZN Chartes. : 
Yes, with a mute anſwer. 
Tutor. 


Who will dictate to me its b 5 But 5 
top, for each is again eager for the preference. 
Tell me immediately ſomething you have done | 


to day by the inſtinct of the ſenſitive foul 
The firſt on: ſhall dictate. | 


Charles, has not the print reſolved your > 5 


i Jobn. 
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and ayerſe to thoſe that giye us pain. 
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John. : a 
1 bathed. . 


Tutor. 
Was that done by the inſtinet we have men- 


tioned. 


| Johr. kw 
Paid. Did I not do it, becauſe the bath 
afforded me an agreeable ſenſation ? 


Tutor. 


Right! Dictate. 

| John. ; 
Our ſoul poſſeſſes inſtinct. 
| Tutor. i 


John, 


It is conſtrained to deſire ſome things, and to 

diſlike others, without very well knowing why, 
Tutor. 

But what is the inſtinct we have juſt learned 


Jobn. 
That of the ſenſitive ſoul, 


| Tutor. 

In what does it confiſt ? 
Fobn. 

In our being fond of agreeable ſenſations, 


That is to ſay ? 


\ 
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Tutor. 
Excellent I- But I ſee ſomething ale in the 
print. What is it? 
. | : 
Shocking ! A man with a knife would cut 
the boy's neck. 


Ferdinand. 1 
Perhaps becauſe he has a {welling there, which 
requires to be opened? 
Charles, 
That muſt give him great pain ! 
RR. 7 (OH 2 
If fo, why ſhould the boy ſuffer the opera- 
tion? | Z 
James. 
He muſt certainly have been told, that no- 
thing elſe can prevent his dying ? 
Tutor. 
Bu would not death be preferable to fuch pain? 


John. 


1 Ves; yet o one would fain aka as long as poſſi · : a” 
e. 
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f Tutor. 
May not that be another inſtinct provideat 
ally geen to our ſouls ? 

Fohn, 
I ſhould conclude ſo. | 
Tutor. . 

= And you would not be miſtaken : for the W 
6 ap af life is common to the ſpecies; all would | 
1 extend their being to the utmoſt limits. 
ll Fobn, 


| Ves; for when one is ſick, or in danger of 
{ 


| dying, any thing is ſubmitted to for ene 
N vation. | | 
1 | 1 
| Undoubtedly. 
1 Tutor. 1 
We all then have an innate deſire of prolong- 
1 ing life; and an equal abhorrence of whatever 
f may occaſion death. Theſe we call the inflin& 
or love of ſelf-preſervation. 

Charles. 

| Here are two then? 

1745 Tutor, 
j 9) Very well! But why has Providence given 
Wh us this other inſtin&t ? 
32 Tp | John. 
| 5 To lengthen our days. 
i | 5 | | 2 {4 hith 


, 


ve 


Fo 
0 


ET 
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(A 2 boy of extraordinary courage, but too 
gun g to be admitted à party in the dialogue, being 
preſent when the inſlindt of ſelf preſervation was © 
the ſubject, the Tutor, wiſhing to give an inſlance * 
if it, that he might not be quite neuter, ſaid,— 
« Suppoſe, Frederick, a mad ox ſhould try ta toſs 
« you; what would you do 2? —* Oh! we ſhould 
i he two," he cried, * againſt all danger.” ) 


Tutor. 
Providence therefore would not hiye us ſhort- 
en our days with our own hands ? 
Famer, 
No; or r he would not have given us this in- 


ſtinct. 
Nn 


He 8 likewiſe be pleaſed to ſee us careful 


of our conſtitutions and ſtudious to prolong our 


days. Do you recollect what you lately Jearn- 
ed concerning the beſt means of preſerving 


health ? ; 
George. 
That we mould be temperate in eating and 


dtinking. | 
John. 


Fond of labour. 


— — — — 


En FY you 


—]müU—D— — — — 
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dictate. 


| What? 
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Charles. | 
Careful in every action not to injure our- 
ſelves. ä 
Gecrge. 
To avoid catching cold, and drinking Ms 
hot. 
8 
80 then, ſobriety, induſtry and prudence are 
pleaſing to Heaven, Obſerve this maxim well, 
and recolle& it in ſeaſon. Now, Ferdinand, 


| Ferdinand. 
The ſecond inſtinct of our ſoul is ſelf- pre- 
ſervation. 
Tutor. 
It diſpoſes us to What? 
73, UF "BY Ferdinand. 
To extend life to its utmoſt date. 
Tutor. 
Good! (Ae walks toward the windew, and 


Pepping ſport, as if ſomething ans ape 


pores, cries out,) 


Ah! The elephant! - 
"4 Running t to Him.) 


Where? Where? 
Tutor, 
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The elephant ? 
Tutor. 
What elephant? | 
All, 
We thought 
| | Tutor. 3 
Vou were miſtaken. I only wanted to Loon 
what was become of the print of an elephant 
that I had laid in the window to ſhew you. 
„ Al.. | 
(Apparently diſſatisfied and fitting down.) 
Oh! that's a pity. We thought, that there 
had been a real elephant. LE 
Tutor. 


N am glad of it; for you have manifeſted - 
new and moſt valuable inſtinct, 


John. 


Tutor. 
Why were you ſo deſirous of ſeeing the ele- 


phant ? 
John. 
Becauſe we had never ſeen one. 


What is it? 


Tutor. 
What then is particularly pleaſing to fee or 
| x3 £ hear ? 
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'F hear? Of what, above all things, does the ſoul 
1% prefer the idea ? 8 

| John. 
ix Of a novelty. | 

+ Tutor. 
1 The fact we have juſt learned, that it has 
| the inſtin of curioſity. And why has God 
given this? 

George. 
To extend our knowledge, 


#4 Tutor. 
i But why does it pleaſe him, that we ſhould 
extend our knowledge ? 

| George. 

That we might become the more enlighten- 
i 
Tutor. 

And the more enlightened we are, we im- 
prove in goodneſs; and the better we become, 
the happier. Therefore the inſtinct of curioſity 
is given, to render us the happier. Who will 
ö ſhew me in the print one well employed in the 

gratification of this inſtinẽt? 
14 ; James. 
1 _He who uſes the microſcoye 


— - * * W 
— tubte batt ering: nd 1 


1 | Tutor. 


8 „:. 2 "ROK 
* 


1 


for. 
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Tutor. 


Right! For if he did not deſire to gain new 
knowledge; he would not take the trouble of 


placing on the object- glaſs the inſect for exami- 
nation. Thomas, you may dictate, 


Thomas. 
A third inſtinct is that of curioſity. 


Tutor. 
How does it act? 
| George. 
It renders us fond of receiving a new idea. 


Tutor, 
Enough! At preſent. 
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| Charles. 
MUST not we fix yeſterday” s print by the 
ſide of the ſlate? 
Tutor, 


Yes; but firſt let us examine it a little more, 


H 3 Georges 


- 
: 
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George. 
. Wecan ſee nothing farther in it. I hoped 
we ſhould have learned ſomething new to day, 
1 Tutor. | 
Your curioſity is a little too impetuous ; but 
perhaps we ſhall find ſomething to gratify it, 
Why does the mother look ſo tenderly at the 
ſucking infant ? | 
_ George. 
Becauſe ſhe loves it. 
Tutor. 
And are all parents query fond of their chil- 
dren ? 
| George. 
Yes. IM 
| | 8 
But do not the childleſs love any body? Vou, 
for inſtance, who have not yet the honour to 
be a father, is there no perſon whom you love? 
George. 
Have I not father, mother, Ger, and 5 
ö * | 
| Tutor. 
. that you had not any of theſe? 
Charles. 
You, dear Sir, would ſtill be left me. 


Tutor. 
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Nor. 
And am I ſo much beloved by you? 
(T hey all embrace him.) 


But if your father, mother, nurſe and I were 


to die, would there be nobody for you to _ ? 
Charles. 
The world would ftill have people. 
Tutor. 


Yet ſuppoſe you were ſituated, like our friend 


Robinſon Cruſoe, on an uninhabited uland? 
| George. 
I would follow his example, and tame a ſpi- 
der. | 
Charles. 
And I would take a lama, and love it wenn 
tily.* 
Ferdinand. 
And I a paroquet. 
Tutor, 
You all then think, that, for our happineſs, 
an object of love is nec. 2 
All, 
Ves. | 
| Tutor. 
And is this the opinion of every body? 


* See the new Robinſon Cruſoe, by 3 


0s: 


5 = 
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John . 


So I believe. 


Tutor PN | 
And I too, For all men with whom I have 
ever converſed, have appeared inclined to love 1 


and to be beloved. Even brutes ſeem to wiſn 
for the ſociety of their fellow-brutes. 


Charles. 
Ves, birds, as pigeons, | 
1 Tutor. tl 
Nor they alone. Fierce animals, as "JO ſ; 


. and tygers, ſeek for a companion of their own 
| ſpecies, with whom to live in perfect harmony, 

It muſt therefore be by inſtinct that mankind, 

ag well as the brute creation, are diſpoſed to love 

one another? m 
| All. de 
8 Ves, OY 


. Tutor . 
This may then be called the inſtinct of loves 


ö What do we moſt n, when we love any 


one? 
John. 
| To be always in his company. 
Tutor. 
His preſence gives us joy? 


Þ 
* 
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John. 


| Tutor. : 
But if the perſon beloved feels no pleaſure in 


ſeeing us? 
John. 


Tutor. 

Therefore love of others makes us rejoice in 
their company, and wiſh them to receive equal 
ſatisfaction in ours? | 

John. 


Tutor. 

Our endeavour is to pleaſe them to the ut- 
moſt. Thus your parents, and tutors, your 
deputed parents, labour to render you happy; 
and ardently wiſh you ſhould be equally ſtudi- 
ous of their happineſs, by acting well. Do not 
you feel ſomething ſimilar on my account ? 

All. ET 


Yes. 


We are unhappy. 


"Wa 


Yes, dear Sir. 
| Tutor, 

This mutual love, ſo conducive to our hap- 
pineſs, muſt be agreeable to Providence, ſince 
it is an inſtin& ſo deeply implanted in all liv- 

OY ing 
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ing creatures. Had it been otherwiſe, he would 


have ſubſtituted hatred, : 
Charles, 
Shocking ! 
; Tutor, 


Thank God ! for the contrary, John, dic- 
tate, 
John. 

The fourth inſtin& of our ſoul; is that of 
love. That is—I am at a loſs for expreſſion, - 
Tutor, 

Perhaps you would fay, we all have an in- 
nate deſire to love, and to be loved? Or that 


we wiſh for an acquaintance, in whoſe compa- 
| we to n and be pleaſed ? | 


Fohn, 


Tutor. 
But, my young moraliſts, whom do yon 
love beſt ? | 


Yes. 


All. 
Our parents. . 
| I 
Does no one deſerve your affection better? 
All, | 


| God, 
| Tulor. 


al 


the 


us 
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Tutor. 


John. 


Why ſo? 


Becauſe our parents and all our enjoyments 


are his gift, 


* 


Tutor. i 
And why do you love your parents: 7 
All. 
Becauſe on; next to Heaven, are our beſt 
benefaCtors. : 
. 
Would it not be poſſible oe you to hate 
wem! ? 
| All, 
Far be it ! x 
Tutor. 
But why do we love thoſe, who love and do 
us good ? | | 
James. 
1 10 God's appointment. 
Tutor. 


He has fo formed our ſoul, that it cannot 
help loving a friend and benefactor? Thus we 


have diſcovered the inſtinct of gratitude? 


Ves. 


Tutor. 
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Tutor, 
To illuſtrate this, here is a pleaſing print. It 
repreſents, an amiable man and a grateful child, 
The latter, when ſcarce a year old, loſt his pa- 
rents, who had left him nothing tor his educa. 
tion or maintenance. Some faint-hearted peo- 
ple, not reflecting on the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence, ſaid, he muſt die for want. This excel- 
lent man heard them, and though he had never 
known either of the parents, ſent for the little 
orphan, and told him, he would henceforth be 
his father. He is now tall, and in his ſeventh 
year. This is the birth-day of the foſter-fa- 
ther; on which account the adopted child, af 
ter retiring to his chamber, has prayed for added 
years to ſuch an excellent parent. Then, ariſ- 
ing, he pens a pretty letter of thanks to his be- 
nefactor. See how affectionately he kiſſes his 
hands, while he preſents it ! 1 ſeem to trickle 
down his cheeks, 91 
Charles. 
All from the inſtinct of gratitude ! : 
Tutor, ol 
Nor wonder ! for brutes partake of it. Ob- 
ſerve the little dog, how pleaſingly he careſſes 
his maſter! as if he would fay, © how I love you, 


© my dear maſter, for all your goodneſs to me!“ 


One muſt therefore be worſe than the brutes, 
| not 
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not to love one's benefactors, or to be capable of 
hating them. 


George. 
A baſe man who could do that! 
Tutor. 
I ſhould think there cannot be ſuch, 
Charles. 
And ] too. 
| Tutor. 


Who ſhall diQate?—The firſt reporter of 
an inſtance of gratitude, which he has either 
read, or heard related. 

George. 


I will give the traveller who drew little Fre- 


derick out of the water.—He was very thirſty 
and weary, when he perceived Frederick fitting 
at the garden-gate with a baſket of fruit. © Dear 
„child,“ ſaid he, © will you ſell me ſome pears, to 
© quench my thirſt?” Frederick replied, «take as 
many as you pleaſe, and keep your money.“ 
Next day Frederick diverted himſelf by. reel- 
ing in a little boat near the bridge, with one of 
his companions. Suddenly the boat ſprings a 
leak, they cry out for help, as they are juſt ſink- 
ing; when the traveller, plunging into the wa- 
ter, ſeizes both by the hair. However he muſt 


periſh himſelf, unleſs he gives up one. Which 


— — DC — — * 
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ſhall it be? He recollects that Frederick had 
been his benefactor the evening before; and 
that therefore he ſhould have the preference, 
He accordingly drops the other, and brings his 


little friend to ſhore. 
| Tutor. 


Genuine gratitude ! George, you are enti- 
tled to dictate. 


George. 
Our ſixth inſtinct, is that of gratitude, or 
thankfulneſs; by which we cannot help loving 


our bene factors. | 
Tutor. 1 
A very melancholy accident happened in * 
town yeſterday. A fine little boy, but fix years by 
old, had leaned out of a garret-window to exa- "i 
mine a ſparrow's neſt, under the roof. When, lit 
ſuddenly loſing his poiſe, he fell headlong at his 4 6 
| mother's feet, who ſtood at the fſtreet-door, 6 f 
| What a ſight! She ſcreamed, and faint- 
ed at his ſide. A croud gathered, when | 
-happened to paſs by, and ruſhed through it to 
lend my aſſiſtance. But J ſhudder at the re- 
collection; the child's ſcull was fractured, and 
the blood and brains were ſpattered on the mo- 
ther's cloaths. Cloſe to the wife and ſon, knelt 
the wretehed father, and a little girl, ſeven years 
old 


9 — 
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old. More like corpſes, than living perſons, 
ſhrieking, they {ſtrove to recall the ſufferers to 
life, I ſhall never forget the ſhocking ſeene. 
(The children figh and weep, — After a pauſe, ) 
Do you know the untortunate family ? 
All, 
No. 
Tutor. 

Vet, like me, and all who hear it, you are 
diſtreſſed for their misfortune. Well! I will 
tell you ſomething to reſtore your cheerfulneſs. 

I had paſſed Whitehall, when I met with a 
gentleman attended by his footman. A ragged: 
child was fitting on Weſtminſter-bridge, whe- 
by his pale and meagre appearance, it was plain 
had ſuffered much from hunger. Stretching his 
little arms toward us, he cried faintly, ** dear: 
« Gentlemen, beſtow a trifle on my poor fick 
father, who is juſt periſhing for want. Give 
me ever fo little, for the love of God! The 
*centleman and I ſtopped in compaſſion to the 
child; who had the ſweetneſs and innocence of 
an angel, 3 

Who is your father?“ ſaid the ſtranger. 
„My father,” replied the little boy, © is ſo. 
* very good, could you ſce, you would love 
© him,” „ But,” reſumed the gentleman, 


66 why 
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c why do you beg for him? Can't he work?” 
— Ah!” faid the child, his cheeks flooded 
with tears, he would be glad to work; but is 
unable, on account of a bullet lodged juſt a- 
6 boyve his knee; for the wound is ſo bad, that he 
„cannot even walk.” He has then been in the 
& wars?” ſaid the ſtranger. © Ves;“ replied 
the child, „he was lieutenant in a company 
„of volunteers. On the proclamation of peace 
he got into the hoſpital ; but the number of pa- 
* tients being reduced, he has ſince been obliged 
« to ſhift for himſelf,” “ And what would he 
& do now?“ rejoined the gentleman. © He 
& would go very far indeed;“ anſwered the 
« child, © to Copenhagen, where he has a bro- 
« ther, a rich merchant. But in the mean time 
he has fallen ſick; and we are both dying with 
„hunger.“ Here the gentleman turned pale, 
and, trembling, cried, © What is your father's 
„name:“ William Selby.“ “ Heaven's!” 
ſaid he, my brother! He embraced and wept 
cover the little boy, who was ſpeechleſs with ſur- 
priſe. Bring me quickly to him!“ — The 
lackey taking the child in his arms, they were 
all three ſoon out of fight. I then wiped my 
eycs, and thanked Heaven, for having ended the 
miſeries of the poor child and has parent. 


(The 


re 


The 
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De pupils ſeem much affected. — After a pauſe, ) 

Have you ſeen the child any where ? 

All. 
No. 
Tutor, 

Yet you rejoice with me, that he has un- 

expectedly diſcovered his uncle? 
All. | 

We are as glad, as if any body had given us 

hundred guineas. | 
| Tutor. 7 

Conſider now how your ſoul has been em- 
ployed. Firſt, it was diſtreſſed at the misfor- 
tune of the firſt child and his family, Next, 
it rejoices at the ſudden happineſs of the other 
and his father. Our being thus affected for 
others, is the inſtinct of ſenſibility, or the love 
of our fellow- creatures. God has graved it, 
as it were, on our ſouls ; that we might live to- 
gether as brethren, the children of the ſame fa- 
ther, mutually rendering each other every ſer- 
vice in our power. Muſt not therefore God 
abound in love, ſince he has created us with this 
uniyerſal affection? 4 
All 

Yes, 


T | Tutor 
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Tutor. 

Do not you perceive too, that we cannot 
pleaſe him without loye to our neighbour > But 
the print of the benevolent man and the little 
boy, whom he reared as his own, is an exce]- 
lent inſtance of ſenſibility. He ſympathiſed 
with him in the loſs of his parents; and was 


grieyed to ſee him left deſtitute, Now he re- 


Joices in the proſpect of his becoming a good 


man, and conſequently happy. He partakes 


with us therefore in ſenſibility. 5 
Charles. i 
3 Sir, may I dictate? 


Tutor. 
Ves; if you can directly quote an hiſtorical 
example of ſenſibility. 
| Char es. 
Alexander the Great, ſeeing the corpſe of his 
enemy, Darius, king of Perſia, wept for his 


niisfortunes, 
Teitor. 
Dictate. 
Charles. 


Our ſixth inſtinct is that of ſenfibility ; by 


which we rejoice with others joy, and are at- 


flicted with others affliction, 


Tutor. 


{ 
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Tutor. 
Now to dinner; you will find, that we have 
another inſtinct. L 
Fohn. 


Yes; that of appetite; which belongs to the 
ſenſitive ſoul, w— 
Tutor. 
Very juſt! But I meant another ſtill; we 
will ſpeak of it preſently. 


— — a 
en et. = — — 
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grommet nnd 


EZ A T table the young gentlemen had expreſſed them- 
ſelves unable to gueſs what the inſtinct, alluded to 
| the day before, could poſſibly be. However, at laſt 
other ſubjecis were adopted. When the tutor, tak. 
ing his glaſs, dipped the top of his finger in water, 
and paſſing it round the edge of the glaſs, drew har= 
monic ſounds from it, Immediately the next to him 
did the like; till every gueſt had made a ſimilar 
trial. On which the tutor, ſmiling, gave the 
ſignal for ſilence, and ſaid,) 
Tutor. | 

What induced you all to join in this diver- 

ſion? 


I's Jobu. 
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John. 


wi av 


I did not begin, 


Ferdinand, 
I enly followed James, 
: James. | ES 
Charles ſat me the example, 
Charles. 
I, Sir, copied you. 
| Tutor. 
So each was guided by another? "2 
All, 
Los. 
Tutor. 
And that without any perſuaſion & 
All. 
Yes. 
| Tutor. 
Why ſo? 


John. 
Here is a curious diſcovery, that we ſhould 
be impelled to imitate others! 
Tutor, 
Is this the firſt time you have experienced 
that? Need I now explain the inſtinct of which 
1 promiſed to inform you: 


Fohn. 


= ” 
— — 
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John. 
J guefs ! That of imitation. 
Tutor. | 
You have iYin common with all mankind, 
\ George. 
And with apes too. 
Tutor. 
Well obſerved ! This inſtinct is remarkable in 
children and apes. You ſee what gentlemen you 
have the honour to reſemble. | | 
- =. .. 
Now I could wiſh that we did not poſſeſs it 
| Tutor. | 
An idle delicacy ! For, without this inſtinct, 
you would never excel an ape. 
James. 
How ſo? 
Tutor. 
How do you daily improve ? Is it not by 
adopting the conduct of men of experience and 


underſtanding? 
James. 
es. 
Tutor 


That is by inſtincti ve imitation. 


I's Jams, 


**S 
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James. 
But why do not apes make an equal improve. 


ment? 
Tutor. 


Becauſe though they readily imitate bodily 
motions, yet they cannot copy inviſible things, 
as thoughts and ſentiments ; and this for want 


of reaſon. 
| Charles. 
Are we then apes all our lives? 
| Tutor. 


A fondneſs for imitation remains, when we 
are grown up; but in general is not very ſuc- 
ceſsful, except in youth. Arrived at maturity, 
we are governed, in imitation, entirely by its 
uſefulneſs. 1 0) 
. Ferdinand. 

Shall I write this on the late, Sir ? 

Jutor. 

Ves; but at the ſame time take down the 

—_— . 
Jahn. 

Is ſomething to be learned from that {till ? 

| Tutor. 

Loet us examine. | 

| Ferdinand, 
Here are both. What is obſeryable in the 
children who play the ſoldiers ? Tutor. 
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Tutor. 
They do what they have ſeen done. 
John. 
That i 18, they 1 imitate the e. 
= - 
| This print then is an inſtance of the inſtinct 
in queſtion, 1 
Ferdinand. 
It is my turn to dictate, as I took down the 
print and'the ſlate, | 
| Tutor, | 
Well! recite in order the ſeven inſtincts al- 
ready named, and you ſhall be allowed your 
claim. John, ſtand behind, and hiſs him, if he 
blunders, 
Ferdinand. 
Oh! that will not he neceſlary. 
(He repeats, corre#tly and in order, the defenitions. ) 
Tutor, 
Vaſtly well! Dictate, 
Ferdinand. 
Our ſeyenth inſtinct is that of imitation. 
Tutor, 
How does it incline us? 
Ferdinand. 


To do what we ſee done by others. 
| 4. John. 
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John. 


Shall we learn nothing more? 
5 Tutor. 
No; enough of ſtudy for to day. This fine 


afternoon, we'll make a little excurſion for 


pleaſure. 
10 All. 
Whither ? 
Tutor. mz 
To Greenwich ; to enjoy from the hill a 
view of the Thames. 
| & P/N. 
(Shouting and clapping their Hands.) 

To Greenwich! To Greenwich! To Mr. 

Furbor's ! | 
Tutor, 

] am glad that you like the propoſal. But be 
on your guard! Worldly joy is ſeldom with- 
out alloy. > 
(They are alarmed. ) 


As our boat will not hold more than eight, 


or at moſt ten paſſengers, an equal number muſt 
be houſekeepers. | 
| (A general conſternation.) 
Who ſhall they be? 
(A profound filence.) 


There is no alternatiye but drawing lots.— 
=—_ The 
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The counters equal your number; let each 
draw one. White is of the party; black ſtays 
at home. The youngeſt ſhall begin, and the 
reſt take their turns, till it comes to the eldeſt. 
Good! Good! 
(They draw : the winners ſpout ; the ler, look 
difmally.) 

There is no more. But how is this? John, 
in tears ? Shame ! Misfortunes not our fault, 
ſhould be borne with fortitude. 


Jobn. 

Well! yes. 4 

0 He wipes his eyes zallih, forcing a ſmile.) 
Tutor. 

Excellent ! But how do the reſt of you feel ? 


Will your pleaſure be complete, while theſe 


friends cannot partake of it ? 


All. 
No. 
| Tutor. 
Shall we defer our trip to Greenwich; and 
all go to Chelſea ? 
All. 
By all means! 
Tutor. 


Prepar then, But has nothing new paſſed 
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in your ſouls? How were you affected, when [ 
ſaid, we would go to Greenwich ? 
George, 
We rejoiced. 
| Tutor. 
And you, to whom the lot fell to ſtay at 
home ? 


Fohn, 


Tutor. 
And both in no inconſiderable degree? The 
blood ſeemed to circulate, and the heart beat 
quicker; and your attention was diverted by 


nothing beſide ? 


We grieved. 


8 All. 

Yes, 

Tutor, 

Such a condition of the ſoul is called an emo- 
tion; and, in a more general ſenſe, a paſſion, 
You, who drew the white counters, felt the 
emotion or paſſion of joy; and the reit that ot 
„ 

Charles. 


* Under the word paſſion, I compriſe in general 
whatever renders the ſoul paſſive, ever, modifica- 
tion of it which muſt be attended with pain or 
pleaſure. 


J. 
al 
I. 
or 
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Charles. | | 

Shall we make a memorandum of this, Sir, 
before we go? 

Tutor. 

While they get their hats, I will ſhew you a 
print; and then for the ſlate. It repreſents a 
ſea- port, and a ſhip, from the Weſt-Indies, juſt 
entering it. The huſbands of the two ladies 
on ſhore, left them a year ago; and on the 
news of their return, the wives are eager to 
learn if they be in good health. Ho great her 
joy who percei ves her better half on the quarter- 
deck of the veſſel! See her arms extended toward 
him! She ſeems prevented from ruſhing in- 
to the ſea, only by the gentleman at her ſide. 
Her huſband is equally tranſported at view ing 
his affectionate ſpouſe again. He has run to 
the ſtern of the ſhip; and is ready to ſpring 
from it, to meet her. But look at the other lady, 
who appears agitated in a very different man- 
ner. Alas ! ſhe alſo hoped, after ſuch a long 
abſence, to have beheld her huſband fafe and-in 
health, and once more to have folded him in 
her arms: but what a thunder-bolt | The voice 
of a failor from the deck informs her, that her 
beloved partner fell overboard in a ſtorm, and 


was drowned, How ſhe wrings her hands! 
What 
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What looks of anguiſh and deſpair are caſt to. 
ward heaven | She ſeems to ſupplicate the Om- 
nipotent for ſupport under her affliction. She 
is loſt to every thing that paſſes around her, 
The gentleman by her fide, to comfort her, ex- 
hauſts his invention in vain. The paſhon of 
grief, in her ſoul, is exceſſi ve. b 


Charles, | 
Muſt not we ſtick up this print too? 
Tutor, 


Firſt let us explain on the ſlate what it re- 


preſents. John, dictate. 


John. 


We ſometimes rejoice, or are grieved to ſuch 
-a degree, ſo violently deſire or recoil at a 
thing, that the ſight and thoughts are confined 
to it. The blood then is accelerated; and ſuch 
diſpoſitions of the ſoul, are called emotions, or, 
in a more general ſenſe, paſſions. The two 


firſt inſtanced are thofe of joy and grief. 
| George. 
Are there no others ? 
| Tutor. 
We will examine that to-morrow. Now for 


our ſticks and hats, and away for Chelſea ! 
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] HAVE news to tell you George, in which 
you are intereſted. A letter informs me, that 
your brother John will probably pay us a viſit 
in a month's time. 


George. 

I am heartily glad of it! 
Tutor. 

But he is not here yet ; we muſt wait that 

period before we ſee him. 
George. 

No matter! 

Tutor. 


You rejoice then at a thing that is ſtill to 


happen ? 
George. 
To be ſure, 


Tutor. 
Vell ! Joy for a thing not preſent is wh 
led 
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led hope ; but when exceſſive, like yours 
now, it may be termed the paſſion of hope. 
George. 

So we already know three paſſions, thoſe of 

joy, grief, and hope. | 
Tutor. (continuing to read.) 

| You ſhall ſoon learn a third. Perhaps I have 
been too haſty, in giving you this hope; for, 
from the other page, a doubt ariſes, if it may be 
gratified. Your brother's health, though bet- 
ter, is but indifferent ; and he will not viſit you 
till he is perfectly recovered. 

George. 

I am ſorry for that! 

Tutor. 

So your joy is already remote; and you 
are a very different being from that you were a 
moment ago? At firſt you rejoiced, and now 
you are ſad ? Yet why? Still your brother may 
eome ? | 

George. 

But it is alſo poſſible, that he may not come. 

| Tutor. 

You are ſad then beforehand for a misfortune 
only poſſible, and yet to happen? Did I not 
tell you, you would ſoon be acquainted with 2 


new paſlion ? | 
7 John. 


fre 
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John. 
What is it, Sir? 


. 

That ſort of fear called apprehenſion. Fear, 
in a general ſenſe, is an emotion occaſioned by 
che proſpect of an event more or leſs diſmal. Ap- 
prehenſion is that ſpecies of fear ariſing from 
the uncertainty of the future, and an equal 
poſſibility of a good or bad iſſue. Such is the 
fear of George. But did the reſt of you never 
experience this emotion? 

Thomas. 

Yes, I; eſpecially when at home. I had 

heard ſo much of ghoſts and I know not 


what, that whenever alone in the dark, I ſhud- 


dered with fear. 
5 Tutor. 1 5 

That ſpecies of it is called dread. It ariſes 
from an opinion of another's ill-will, or wick- 
edneſs. And when you was firſt put under my 
tuition? | 


| Thomas. 


I would not go to bed by my ſelf; becauſe my 


head was always filled with thoſe phantoms. 
But you, Sir, let me know that this was folly. 


And I ventured out in the dark, deſpiſing the 


inventions 
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inventions of old women, to quiet noiſy chil- 
dren. 
Tutor. 


"BY have then been thorou ghly acquainted 


with the paffion of dread ? 
Domas. 
Ves; and an ugly one it is! 
Gerl 

That I was ſenſible of, when the dog I had 
affronted the other day, attempted to bite my 
leg. I ſhrieked; till luckily aſſiſtance came, 
and drove him away. 

Tutor. 

Vou then felt, worſe than dread, the emotion 

of terror; which is an exceſſive degree of dread 


occaſioned by an event entirely unexpected; or 


merely by a lively and ſudden idea of great pe- 


ril or misfortune, which we believe threatens us. 


The dog leaped out unexpectedly on Charles ; 
and a more dangerous emotion might have 
followed. For had the brute ſeized and bit- 
ten him, terror might have been changed 
into a condition, that perhaps may be called 2 


ſtu Por- 
Jan. 
What ſtate is that? 


Tu tar. 


fit 
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The party is ſtupified; that is the action of 
the ſenſes is, as it were, ſuſpended, and ſelf- con- 
ſciouſneſs loſt. 


Charles. : 
That has been my caſe too, when, through 


unluckineſs, I have fallen into the New-river. 


Tutor. 

You was ſtruck ſuddenly and violently with 
an idea of the depth of the water, and the pro- 
* of your drowning ? 

Charles. 

I was all—I know not how—And wanted 

preſence of mind to call out. 
Tutor. 


You apprehend me. Take care of yourſelf 
in future. But joy may alſo occaſion a ſimilar 
ſtupor. When it is extreme, ſudden and unex- 
pected, its effect is as violent as that of fright. 
The vital ſtream ruſhes back to the heart, the 
face turns pale, and frequently a ſwoon follows, 
or a blood veſlel burſts, ] 

| John. 

I ſhall be on my guard againſt joy. then ; 

lince even that may be prejudicial. 
Tutor. 
The paſſions are all fo, when exceſſi ve. 


K | Tbere⸗ 
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5 herefore, for our felicity, we ſhould, by early 
moderation, prevent their tyranny. 

Look at this new print, in which the emo- 
tions juſt mentioned are repreſented, The fa- 
ther of a family hers lies-in bed dangerouſly ill, 
He ſufters-great anguiſh, and feels the certain 
approach of death ; yet appears contented, and 
even to {mile, as is uſual in pleaſing circum- 
ſtances. What can be the cauſe ? 


He muſt have lived uprightly, lad is MY 
fore confident that death will render r him hap- 


pier than ever. 
Tutor. 


For this he forgets his anguiſh, aud that he 

muſt ſoon leave his beloved family ; while the 

| | bliſs that awaits him in heaven engroſſes his at- 

tention, So that his joy is occaſioned, not by 

preſent, but future felicity. 

John. 
Conſequently he experiences 2885 | 
Tutor. 

Right ! While, ſitting at the bed-ſide, his 

wife appears affected in an oppoſite manner to 


him. 


Ferdinand. 
Becauſe he is likely to die. 


Tutor. 
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Tutor. 
Yet he is {till alive, and might poſſibly reco- 
ver. She therefore grieves in apprehenſion of a 
misfortune not arrived. 


John. 


Her paſſion then is that of fear? 


Tutor. 
Yes. But look on the ſide next the chim- 
ney. Fs | 
Thomas, 
Poor little girl! She is in flames! 
| Tutor, 


Having imprudently ſtood too near the fire, 
it has caught her cloaths ; and in all probabili- 
ty ſhe will be burnt alive. Imagine the diſtreſs 
of her little brother, who runs about, ſeeing her 
in that ſhocking ſituation. 

| James. 
He is frightened. 
N 

His emotion does not exactly anſwer to that 
word ; it is a ſhock, Fright and ſhock differ in # 
this, the former regards ourſelves, and does not 4 
relate to a paſt danger or evil, though it may re- 
fer to a future danger or event: in a ſhock, on 
the contrary, the cauſe may be preſent, paſt | 
or future, When preſent, it does not perſo- 
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nally regard us, but another; if paſt, no mat- 
ter whether it regards us, or not, ſhock, and 


not fright is always produced by the remem- 


brance or relation of it, Let me ſee whe- 
ther I have made myſelf underſtood. Charles, 
I ſee a houſe on fire, and the people endeavour- 
ing to eſcape from the flames. What emotion 
is cauſed in me by this ſight ? 
Charles. 
Shock ; becauſe the danger relates to others, 
not to yourſelf, | 
Tutor. 
Very right! George, ſtarting up from my 
pillow, I find my bedchamber on fire. How 


am 1 affected! 
George. 


With fright; becauſe the danger regards you 
perſonally. 

Tutor. 

Right too! John, ſometime afterward, I re- 
collect this event, and it thrills my blood. Is 
this likewiſe frighht? 

John. 


Tutor. 
Yet the danger regards me perſonally ? 


John. 


Ves, but it is paſt; and fright relates only 
to the preſent or future. Nun 


No; ſhock. 


to- 
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Tutor. 
James, I learn a poor woman has juſt are! 


a dead at my door. What do I feel from 


the news? 
James. 


Shock. 
Tutor. 


Why not fright ? 
| James. | 

Becauſe that relates not to the paſt ; and the 
event regards not you perſonally. 

Tutor. | 

Vaſtly well ! Ferdinand, my father, wife, or 
only ſon is trayelling, and I know that in two 
days hence they me croſs a foreſt, where ſeve- 
ral murders have lately been committed. What 
do I feel from this reflection? 


Ferdi nand. 
Shock. 
Tutor. 


I am the traveller, and muſt croſs the foreſt 
to-morrow, What is my ſenſation ? 
Ferdinand. 
Fright. 
Tutor. 
Why not ſhock ? 


— 


„„ Ferdinand. 
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Ferdinand. 
Becauſe the danger regards you perſonally. 
Tutor. 
Both theſe examples ſhew that ſhock, like 
fright, may refer to the future. What paſſion, 
Thomas, influences the little boy in the print ? 


| Thomas. 
Shock. 
Tutor. 
Ves. But the little innocent ? 
Charles. 
Oh! ſhe is in a ſtupor. 
| Tutor, 


Right! A ſtupor, it has been remarked, is 
the effect of violent fright taking fuch poſlef- 
ſion of the foul, that the uſe of its faculties is 
loſt, and the action of the ſenſes ſuſpended. 
See the poor little girl, motionleſs and ſtupi- 
fied, unable to ſpeak, pale as death, and in- 
capable of doing any thing for ſcli-prelery- 
ation. Pretty innocent! How I pity you 
Yet am ſtill more concerned for your unhappy 
parents, who mult behold you burning, without 
the power to ſave you !—Suppoſe we commit 


to the late what we have juſt learned. 
— This 


* 


— This time each ſhall dictate in turn. Tho- 
mas, begin. 
Thomas. 
Hope rejoices at future good. 
George. 
Fear is in general occaſioned by the fight, or 
thought of an event, more or leſs diſheartening; 
and, it may be added, more or leſs difficult to 


prevent, 
Charles. 


Apprehenſion is that kind of fear ariſing from 
the uncertainty of what may happen; and an 
equal poſſibility of good or evil. 

John. | 
Dread is a fear ariſing from a conception of 
the malignity or wickedneſs of an object. 
Tutor, 

Thenkere it would be very wrong to talk 
of the dread of God; though there is great pro- 
priety in ſaying the fear of God. And why fo? 

Jobn. 
God! is ſo good, he is void of ill. will. 
Tutor. 

Certainly, God is the ſupreme good. Yet 

we 


- 
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we ſhould fear to offend him; for as he is alſo 
ſupremely juſt, he muſt puniſh ſin. Do you 
dread your parents ? | 

All, 


No. 
Tutor. 


And why not: f 
John. 


We are perſuaded, that they love us and 


only wiſh our good. 
[Fad | Tutor. 

Yet you fear them. You fear to forfeit their 
affection, becauſe you would be miſerable in 
its loſs: you fear their reſentment, becauſe 
you know that if you oblige them to puniſh, 
they will not ſpare you. 

- All. 
Ves. 
Tutor. 
So that only the wicked are to be dreaded; 


or thoſe who by ill advice or bad example might 
bias us to evil. But, Thomas, is the object of 
dread always preſent or real? 


Thomas. 
No, it may exiſt only in imagination. 


Tutor, 


2 1 bh. hd 
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| Tutor. 
Your turn, James? 
James. 
F right is a violent dread occaſioned by an 
unexpected event; or the lively and ſudden 


idea oſ great danger, impending over us, whe- 


ther real or z3maginar N 
; Ta Sir 3 

Vaſtly good ! F erdinand, dictate in what 
fright differs from ſhock ? 
| Ferdinand. ge 

Fright relates not to the paſt; it reſpects on- 
ly the preſent or the future. 

Tutor. 


Right! But to ſpeak more exact, it re- 


gards the preſent or a futurity juſt at hand. 
For the emotion increaſes with the approaching 


danger, and diminiſhes, as that retires. Should 


a perſon of weak ſpirits be told he muſt die in a 


year's time, he would be much leſs affected than 


if his death were limited to a month, If you 
named a month, he would be leſs concerned, 
than if the cataſtrophe were to happen in twen- 
ty four hours; if twenty four hours, leſs than 


if ns quarter of an hour; but were it refer- 
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red to the diſtance of fifteen years, the impreſ- 


Hon would be faint indeed, and could no longer 
be called fright. Go on, Ferdinand. 
Ferdinand, 
Shock, on the contrary, may reſpec the pre- 


ſent, paſt, or future. 
| Tutor. 


What if it relates to the preſent, or future? 

Ferdinand. 

Neither can regard ourſelves perſonally, other- 
wiſe we ſhould experience fright. 

” Tutor, 

Ts there nothing more to write ? 

„ Fames. 

Yes. Stupor is cauſed by a violent fright, 


depri ving the ſoul of the uſe of its facultics, 


and ſuſpending the action of the ſenſes. 


John. 


Are there no other ſpecies of fear ? 
Tutor. 
Yes; but I am afraid, that to be more cir- 
cumſtantial, will prove tedious, 


| All. | 
No, Sir! No! We will be very attentive. 


Sy/7or. 
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| | Tutor. 

Mell! then once more. Fright and ſhock 
are ſometimes groundleſs, ſo that they appear, 
on reflection, the chimerical offspring of fan- 
cy; but, if juſtified by reaſon, fright becomes 
terror. Likewiſe ſhock, if the ſoul, by re- 
viewing itſelf, juſtly dreads one day experienc- 
ing ſimilar circumſtances. Sometimes fright 
and ſhock are accompanied with horror. If 
the fright be groundleſs, and vaniſhes on reflec- 
tion, it is called a Panic-terror. 


Charles. 
That is an odd word. 


| Tutor, 

It is an alluſion to Pan; the god of ſhep—+ 
hexds and huntſmen, who preſided over rural 
ſports in general. The term is derived from 
his fondneſs to frighten the ſhepherds. Now 
for examples. | . 

If the dying man in the print had not always 
lived like a good Chriſtian, but had unfortu- 
nately ſpent his days in wiekedneſs; what emo- 
tion, Charles, muſt the approach of death have 
excited in his ſoul? 


Charles. 
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Charles. 
Terror. 
Tutor, 
Doubtleſs. For reflection muſt have ſanc— 


tioned his fright ariſing from the firſt idea of 


God's juſtice, And what George, muſt the 
witneſſes of his exit have felt? 
George. 
Allo terror, 
Tutor. 

Yes, For their ſhock, occaſioned by the 
idea of the man appearing laden with his crimes 
at the tribunal of God, muſt have been 1n- 
creaſed by reflection that their ſouls, in pro- 
portion to their iniquities, had a right to appre- 
hend the being one day in a ſimilar ſituation, 
Thus too ſhock at a criminal's puniſhment, 
becomes terror in the wicked, by reflection on 
the frightful ſtate to which they are expoſed 
by their guilt. Thus puniſhments are ſaid to 
be exemplary, and meant to inſpire terror. 
What emotion, Charles, ſeizes the little boy in 
the print, while he runs about his ſiſter? IJ have 
ſaid, he felt a ſhock; but may not that be 
changed into terror? | 


Charles, 


Ie 


ſa 
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Charles. 
Sir, IJ cannot determine. 
Tutor. 25 
Do you think it natural that, at ſuch a ſight, 
he ſhould be attentive merely to his own 
latety ? 
Charles. 
No. 
| Tutor | 
Therefore his ſhock is not changed into ter- 
ror. It is more probable, that one of a tender 
mind like him, ſhould be reduced to, what I will 


venture to call, a ſtate of ſtupefaction. 
| James. 


Stupor then expreſſes the condition of the lit- 
tle girl; and ſtupefaction that of her brother? 
| Tutor, | 

Exactly ! Stupor accordingly will denote a 
primary cauſe acting on ourſelves ; and ſtupe- 
faction the influence of one acting on another. 
The firſt will mark that ſuſpenſion of the facul- 
ties by which, far from being capable of reflec- 
tion, we loſe all ſelf-conſciouſneſs; and the ſe- 
cond that ſtate, when the foul is fo ſtruck by an 
unexpected object, as to be oppreſſed by it, and 
rendered wholly irrefolute ; the conſtant reſult 
of violent ſhock, The little boy ſeems to 

run 
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run about, not knowing what he does, and with- 


out preſence of mind to call for aſſiſtance. 
Charles, do you recollect the cruel lad, who 
held the poor canary bird by the legs, and would 
have torn the pretty warbler in pieces? 

5 Charles. | 

Yes, Sir; I looked another way, and cried 


Out. 
Tutor. 


An exclamation of horror; which is a vio- 


lent emotion occaſioned by the fight or idea of 
ſomething ſo ſhocking, that we ſhudder to ſee 


or hear it. Or rather, it ariſes from ſomething 
ſo enormous and atrocious as to be almoſt incre- 
dible. Thus the difference between the expreſ- 


ſions, the terror of death and the terror of pu- 


niſhment, and the horror of death and the 
horror of puniſhment, conſiſts in the two for- 
mer referring to the effects produced by the ge- 
neral and common idea of ſeparation of ſoul 


and body, and the wretched end of a criminal; 


and the latter relating to a particular death and 
puniſhment, attended with extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances. Here it will not be improper to 


obſerve that moſt of the foregoing terms are 
hyperbo- 


ied 
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hyperbolically abuſed in daily converfation. A 
diſagreeable perſon is ſaid to be horrible; a 
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noiſy child makes a confounded fquall. But a- 


void ſuch extravagances, as they are unbecom- 
ing well-bred people, and may prejudice them 
to infer the depravity of your heart, or your 
imagination. 
James. 
The word confounded puts me in mind, Sir, 
of confuſion, which you have not yet explained. 
| Tutor. 
I might ſpeak of alarm, confuſion, and con- 
ſternation. But you muſt certainly be tired? 
James. 
No, conclude the ſubject to day, if your 
pleaſe, Sir. 


Tutor. 

I will then briefly. Alarm, confuſion, and 
conſternation relate particularly to a ſud- 
den rumour, the circumſtances or conſe- 
quences of which excite the greateſt anxiety. 
Alarm, though attended with agitation and- 
trouble, ſuppoſes the proſpect of ſome reſources: 
and an eagerneſs to embrace them. Confuſion: 


has no ſuch proſpects, or will not permit the hay-- 


ing recourſe to them, or totally abandons them. 
| | 0 


* 
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Or, to be more exact, the confuſed ſees no re- 
ſource but flight. 5 | 

To form a juſt idea of conſternation, recol- 
lect that anecdote in the Grecian hiſtory, when 
a great general having obliged the Athenians, 
who had been baſely ungrateful to him, to 
open their gates, made them aſſemble in the 
theatre, which he had encompaſſed with ſol- 
diers. They all expected to be killed without 
mercy; but he, after reproaching them with 
their guilt, ſuddenly renne cheir 2 


and diſmiſſed them. 9 
George. 
Dear Sir, may not I finiſn? 
Tutor, 
You are welcome. 
George. 


They were ſtarving, having conſumed their ' 


proviſions; when he ordered corn to be car- 
ried to their houſes, while they were in the 
theatre. : ne 
Tutor. 
What was the name of this extraordinary 


bene factor? 


James. 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, or the taker of 
towns. | 


Tutor. 


th 
of 
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Se Tutor. 
Now, who will define confternation ? 
Jobn. 
This is odd enough! I ſeem to underſtand, 
yet cannot deſcribe it. 2& 
Tutor. 1 * 


Then I will. It is a thorough dejection f 
the ſoul, reduced to reſign itſelf to the chance 
of the event. What has been mentioned, ſince 
we left off writing? 

| Fames. 

Terror, panic terror, ſtupefaction, horror, 

alarm, confuſion, and. conſternation. 
Tutor. . 

As it grows late, I will ſum up the l 
myſelf. Terror is an exceſſive fright, juſtified 
nd increaſed by reflection; or it proceeds 
from a ſhock, by which, on a review of qur- 
byes, we naturally fear being one day in a fi- 
ilar ſituation, Panie terror denotes a ground- 


ir 


_ 7 fright, that ſoon vaniſhes. Horror is a 
iolent emotion cauſed by the ſight or thought 
| f an aſtoniſhing enormity. Alarm marks the 
Perable of mind produced by a ſudden rumour, 
nd impels us to the reſources in view. Con- 
of 1 Ee - | fuſion 


23 
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fuſion ſees no reſource but flight. Conſterna- 
tion is a total dejection of ſoul, which knows 
no alternative but reſignation, 

| TI have endeavoured to fix the preciſe ideas 
connected with the foregoing terms: though 
cuſtom has violated this preciſion, and they are 


commonly much perverted ; their acceptation 


being limited by the caprice of the ſpeaker. 


— 
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Tutor. 
|] nave already mentioned the different in- 
ſtincts implanted in our nature. One of 
them conſiſts in the deſire we all feel to fix 
on ſomebody whoſe company may delight us, 
and who in return may be happy in ours. 
Do you recollect this? 
All. 
The inſtinct of perſonal attachment, or of 
the heart. 
Tutor. 
And are we indifferent to the abſence of the 


beloved party ? 
Jobn. 


Te 
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John. 


On the contrary we are glad, if he continues 
with us. 


147 


7 

It is our deſire to be daily nearer, or, 
in other terms, to be more intimately attached to 
him? For inſtance, while I am talking, you 
all draw as cloſely as poſſible to me; each preſ- 
ſes againſt the other. And why ſo, but be- 
cauſe you love me? And when a brother or a 
friend comes to ſee you, is not the ſtrife, who 
{hall be the neareſt to him? Do you not ad- 
vance to give him your hand, to fit, or walk 
beſide, to ſpeak to, or embrace him? 

TA * 7 ._ 
Tes 
Tutor. 

But may not this deſire increaſe to ſuch a de- 
gree as juſtly to be called a paſſion? For exam- 
ple, ſhould you be ſuddenly told, that your pa- 
rents aſked for you below, and J ſhould, not- 
withſtanding, continue my diſcourſe, would you 
pay it the attention you do at preſent ? 

„a 

Certainly not. Becauſe we ſhould be eager 

to embrace them. Ez Tutor. 


— 


\ | 
. 
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Tutor. I} 
So that you would experience ——— what 
paſſion ? 

John. 


That of perſonal attachment, or of the 
heart; which is an increaſing deſire of a nearer 
intimacy with another. 

Tutor. 

And when we love a perſon, is it indif- 
ferent to us, whether he be happy or mi- 
terable ? 

| George. 

That cannot be ! 

Tutor. 

For what do we wiſh then ? 

George, 
All proſperity to him. 
| ; Tutor, 

So that the paſſion of the heart is ſomething 
more than the deſire of nearer intimacy with, 
and attachment to its object? 

John. 

Yes, a zeal that every rational wiſh of the 

beloved perſon may be gratified. 


War 
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Tutor. 
What is our ſentiment then, when we love 
a friend moſt heartily, if by accident either re- 
moves from the other ? As when you were firſt 
obliged to leave your home, father, mother, 
brothers, fiſters, how were you affected at com- 
ing hither? 
Charks. 
We were much diſtreſſed, on account of this 
ſeparation. 
Tutor. 


And might not your affliction be called a 


paſſion? 
Gn 

Yes; for I. wept all the evening. 

Tutor. 

This paſſion, which always accompanies per- 
ſonal attachment, is called the torment of ab- 
ſence. 

Here is a print that will iluuſtrate both. The 
lady on the left hand, has juſt heard that her 
fon is ſhipwrecked, on his paſſage to England; 
but whether he is drowned, or faved is uncer- 


tain. Gueſs the diſtreſſed ſituation of his 
poor mother. O my fon !” ſhe repeats, © why 


L 3 did 
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% did I ſuffer you to leave me? Ah! could T 
once more preſs you in my arms !” This is 
her inceſſant lamentation, weeping, Prinzing 
her hands, and refuſing comfort. 

Charles. 

And is there proof at laſt, that her ſon is actu- 
ally drowned ? 

Tutor. | 

The print will tell you. His deſponding ſiſ- 
ter had retired to the garden, to indulge her grief 
and pour out her prayers to Heaven, when ſud- 
denly appears —- whom do you think! cher la- 
mented brother. See each fly into the other's 
arms | They ſeem glued together, and liable to 
be ſmothered with their careſſes. I wiſh we had 
been ſpectators of ſuch an intereſting ſcene ! 

George. 
And how came he in the garden : F 
Tutor. 

The ſhip had been wrecked near the Dutch 
coaſt; where, ſeizing a plank, he gained the 
ſhore. As he was apprehenſive that the report 
of his misfortune would too ſoon reach the ears 
of his mother, he flew with all poſſible ſpeed to 
remove every uneaſineſs on his account from 

| the 


* 
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the minds of his family. He has but juſt entered 
the viſta, impatient to revive his friends by his 
ſudden appearance. What paſſions at this 
moment take poſſeſſion of the brother and 
ſiſter? | 
James. 
Perſonal attachment and joy. 

Tutor. | 
We have already examined a print that il- 
luſtrates the latter. But what paſſion agitates 
the mother, who as yet is ignorant of her ſon's 
arrival ? 

George. 


The torment of abſence.— Pray, Sir, what 8 


mean the other two figures? 
Tutor. 

That on the right is a friend of the wretch- 
ed parent, who came to comfort, but ſympa- 
thizes ſo deeply with her, that ſhe ſtands in 
equal need of conſolation. 

George. 

Why ſo? | 

Tutor. 


J have told you, on account of her friend's 


misfortune. She would be glad to alleyiate it ; 


but is unable, L 4 John. 
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EN John, 

I ſuppoſe then, that ſhe experiences a paſ- 
on ? 

N | Tutor. 

A very noble one, compaſſion. It conſiſts 
in ſharing the calamities of a friend, and in 
mingling our grief with the ſorrows of ano- 
ther. | | 
| Jobn. 

And who is the man next the trees ? 

Tutor. 

The gardener, who is likewiſe peculiarly af- 
fected. Having heard that his young maſter 
was loſt at ſea, he uever expected to meet him 
again; and is ſo ſtruck at his ſudden appear- 
ance, as to be almoſt beſide himſelf. 

. James. 

What paſſion takes ſuch abſolute poſſeſſion of 

him ? 


John. 
That is as clear as noon ; ſurpriſe. 
Tutor. 
But can you define that ? 
It is —— Dear Sir, this is like many other 
- of 
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of your queſtions ! I ſeem to apprehend 10 ſub- 
ject, yet cannot explain it. 
Tutor. 

I will endeavour then, if you will be atten- 
ti ve. Surpriſe is an emotion of the ſoul ſtruck 
with ſomething agreeable or diſagreeable, com- 
ing unawares or contrary to expectation, 
Surpriſe renders us curious to know how an ex- 
traordinary thing happens, or why ſomething 


does not happen in a natural train. It differs 


from aſtoniſhment, as this rarely ariſes but from 


ſomething diſagreeable, Aſtoniſhment is like- 


wiſe a much more powerful emotion, and ren- 
ders us inquiſitive to know, not by what means, 


or why a thing happens or does not happen ; 


but how it is poſſible it ſhould, tnough we 


ſee no reaſon to doubt the fact. In ſhort 
ſurpriſe is concerned for the means or reaſon ; 


aſtoniſhment for the poſſibility. 1 am told, 


John, that I have loſt a law-ſuit, which I was 


confident of gaining; on hearing the diſagree- 


able news, I cannot help exclaiming, © Is it 
poſſible * ' What is this emotion? 
Jobn. 
Aſtoniſhment. 
Tutor. 
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Tutor. | 
Upon enquiry how it happened, I find that 
Meſſ. White and Green, to whom J had given 
full inſtructions, did not appear at the trial; 
and I exclaim, © Why fo! How did that hap- 
pen!“ What is this emotion? 


John. 


; Tutor. 
James, my ſon has been abſent three years. 
It was his never-failing cuſtom to let me 


Surpriſe. 


hear from him once a week ; but I have lately 


written three letters to him, without receiving 
an anſwer. ** Why has he neglected me!“ 
Is this ſurpriſe, or attoniſhment ? 


James. 
Surpriſe. 


Tutor. 

A friend calls on me, juſt arrived from the 
place where I thought my ſon reſident. I aſk 
him, Have you ſeen my fon ?” He replies, 
* No; I could not gain the leaſt information 
— Em that be!” 1s 
this aſtoniſnment, or ſurpriſe? 

Fames. 


Aſtoniſhment. | 
Tutor. 


. 
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Tutor. 

It is ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment united. My 
friend's anſwer ſurpriſes me, becauſe I cannot 
ſee a reaſon for the removal aſſerted; it aſto- 
niſhes me, becauſe I neither can ſee the poſſibi- 
lity of the fact, nor the poſſibility of doubt- 
ing it. | 

Two things therefore diſtinguiſh ſurpriſe 
from aſtoniſhment, though they have this in 
common, that they both ſpring from an unex- 
pected cauſe, or one quite oppoſite to our ex- 
pectation; yet ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment fre- 
quently meet together. The foul, in this caſe, 
is doubly alarmed, one ſhock following the 
other, or even {triking it at once. 

Ferdinand. 

Dear Sir, will you have the goodneſs by ano- 
ther example, to try whether J have compre- 
hended you? 

Tutor. 

A hand-bill is diſtributed, which informs 
you that a girl is juſt arrived in town, 
who, though without hands or arms, readily 
writes any thing you pleaſe, with a common 


pen, cut excellently well by herſelf. You 


imme- 


. 1 
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immediately exclaim, ** Impoſſible I Is this 


ſurpriſe, or aſtoniſhment ? 
Ferdinand. 
Aſtoniſhment. 1 
Tutor. 
You are told, ſhe uſes her feet like hands? 
Tierdinand. ; 
I am ſtill aſtoniſhed, for I ſee no poſſibility 
of it, 
Tutor. 


| You go to the booth, and witneſs the fact 
with your eyes? 
| Ferdinand, 

I am ſurpriſed at the manner of the girl's 
uſing her feet, which I did not in the leaſt ex- 
pect ; and aſtoniſhed at her dexterity in per- 
forming things, I thought impoſſible. 

George. 
My turn now, dear Sir, if you pleaſe ? 
Tutor. 

Another time. I have mentioned theſe ſub- 
| jects to exerciſe your reafon ; but, as they are 
rather difficult, perhaps you will not remember 
| them, 


be 


ot 


fo 
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them, no more than the greateſt part of thoſe 
jutroduced in our laſt converſation ; however 
if you do but retain a faint idea of theſe re- 
marks, I ſhall be ſatisfied. 

George. 

I do not find the preſent more difficult, 
Sir, than any preceding information; eſpe- 
cially after your examples, which are my de- 
tight, 

| Tutor, 

I am glad of that! But nothing more can 
be learned from the print. Shall I diate ? 
„ RW 

F have been idle fo long! 

Tutor. 

He who recollects in hiſtory a good example 
of any paſſion juſt explained, ſhall dictate its 
definition. 

John. 


I have one, of perſonal attachment. When 
Dionyſius, the tyrant, reigned in Syracuſe, 
there were two friends, the one Damon, the 
other Pythias. Dionyſius, intending to put the 
former to death, had impriſoned him. The un- 
fortunate wiſhing to bid a laſt adieu to his rela- 


tions 


* 
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tions and friends, deſired permiſſion once more 
to viſit his native country. ] conſent,” ſaid 
the tyrant, ** on condition that ſome perſon 
c will take your place in priſon, and die in your 
« ſtead, if you fail to return at the time appoint- 
„ed.“ Pythias immediately preſented himſelf 
for impriſonment, and Damon departed. The 
fatal day arri ved; no fiiend appeared, or could 
be heard of. The tyrant therefore ordered Py- 
thias for execution. ; The intrepid friend ad- 
vanced in triumph to die for his Damon ; when 
ſudden ſhouts were heard, and a man preſſed to- 
ward the ſolemn ſcene through the multitude. 
It was Damon. Already he is in the arms of Py- 
thias, and begs him to forgive the delay; yet it 
Was impoſſible to have returned ſooner. But 
Pythias, who could have wiſhed him to have 
ſaid in his own country, is grieved at his re- 
appearance. In the mean time the tyrant, 
ſtruck with admiration of two men, whoſe ſen- 
timents were ſo exalted, ſpared both. their lives, 
defiring, as a favour, to be received the third 
in their friendihip, 
e | Tutor. 
I am the more ob! liged to you, 3 for 
this 
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this beautiful anecdote, not only becauſe it pre- 
ſents an excellent inftance of the paſſion in 
queſtion, but likewiſe pertinent illuſtrations of 
others mentioned before. It even reminds. me 
of one I had forgotten, admiration. This emo- 
tion, cauſed by ſomething marvellous or extra- 
ordinary, is the aſſociate of agreeable ſurpriſe; 
for admiration ever relates to what is pleaſing : 
though the verb, 4% admire, is alſo taken in an 
ill ſenſe. 
oppoſite to horror, But to our anecdote, Diony- 
fius and his train muſt certainly have been in- 
ſpired with admiration, 
| James. 

They mult likewiſe have felt compaſſion, be- 
fore the arrival of Damon, for poor Pythias, 
who, notwithſtanding his innocence, would 


have ſuffered death. 


Admiration too, you perceive, is 


5 Tt ator. - . 

It may as be aſſerted, ws the ſelfiſh muſt 
have been aſtoniſhed at viewing what they 
thought impoſlible, the chearfulneſs of Pythias 
going to execution, and his diſappointment at 
his friend's appearance. As to the ungrateful, 
they mull Have been extremely ſurpriſed at a 


ſight 


; 
| 
| 
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ſight they did not expect, or rather which was 
oppolite to their expectation, when the gene- 
ral ſhout announced the return of Damon. 


George. 


Dear Sir, permit me to inſtance the torment 
of abſence When Artemiſia had loſt her 
huſband Mauſolus ſhe was inconſolable. She 
not only raiſed a magnificent ſepulchre to his 
honour, ſince called a Mauſoleum, but, after 
the corpſe of her beloved huſband had been burn- 
ed, daily diluted a part of his aſhes with her 
drink, | 


Tutor, 


She certainly ſuffcred the torment of abſence, 
or rather of ſeparation. John, dictate what is 
perſonal attachment; Ferdinand, define ſur- 
priſe ; Charles, aſtoniſhment. James ſhall de- 


ſcribe compaſſion ; George, the torment of ab- 


ſence. 


| John. | 
Perſonal attachment is the defire of becom- 
ing daily more intimate with the party eſteem- 
ed, added to that of ſeeing him happier. 


Ferdinand. 


im # Aa 
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Ferdinand, 


Surpriſe proceeds from ſomething agreeable, 


or diſagreeable, not expected, or contrary to ex- 


pectation. It is concerned for the means, or the 

cauſe; that is, the manner in which a thing is 

done, or the reaſon why it is, or is not done. 
Charles. | 

Aſtoniſnment is more powerful than ſurpriſe, 
differing from that, as it chiefly ariſes from a 
diſagreeable cauſe, and is particularly concerned 
for the poſſibility of the thing. 

Tamer. 

Admiration, the oppoſite to horror, is excited 
only by what is pleaſing, and its cauſe partakes 
of the marvellous or extraordinary. 

Georges 
The torment of abſence is occaſioned by the 
removal or ſeparation of the beloved object. 


Thomas. 1 
Compaſſion grieves for the misfortune of 
another. 8 
Tutor. 


Your definitions are ſwift as lightning ; I 
have hardly been able to follow you. Now 
let us take a turn in the garden, 


M D ILA- 
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Ferdinand. g 

EAR Sir, I would beg to know why you 
appear ſo ſad to day? | 
| Tutor, | 

Muſt not we be ſad, when obliged to ſpeak 
untayourably of our brethren ? 

T homas. 

Have you alſo brethren, Sir? 

Tutar. 

As many as fiſhes in the ſea.—Are not all 
men brethren, as the children of a common pa- 
rent, and the care of one Creator and Preſeryer ? 
Is it not therefore grievous to fee any of them 
loſt in error and ruſhing to deſtruction ? 

John. | 

What may have occaſioned this reflection, 
—— | 


Tutor. 


Nothing new truly ; for the evil complained 
| | of 
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of is the more intolerable, becauſe it is almoſt 


as old as the creation, and, in every age, has 


been too triumphant. To tell you a melancho- 
ly truth, ſome of our brethren have terrible diſ- 
tempers. | 
James. 
That is not ſo deplorable a matter; 1 will 


either recover, or die. 


Tutor. 
Recovery from the diſorder in queſtion is ve- 
ry unlikely. It does not terminate with death; 
but, if not cured before deceaſe, continues for 


George. 

That muſt be a tremendous diſtemper in- 
deed ! 

| Tutor. 

Not to hold you in ſuſpenſe—I do not ſpeak 
of bodily diforders, but of, far worſe! the di- 
ſeaſes of the ſoul. _ 
Charles. 

Is that ſubject to malady ? 

Tutor, 

Moſt unfortunately numberleſs fouls are 

dangerouſly ill, I will explain this ; but tell 
M 2 me 
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me, when does the body enjoy health? 
James. 
When we are free from pain, and it can per- 
form all its functions. 
Tutor. 
And when do we ſay, that it is not well ? 
| James. | 

When we ſuffer pain, and the 2 func- 

tions are interrupted. | 
Tutor, 

If ſomething ſimilar happens to the ſoul, if 
it is reſtleſs or in anguiſh, no longer in a con- 
dition to think juſtly, or to act , is it 
ſick, or in health? 

Al. 

Sick. 

Tutor. 

Right! And it is my deſign to deſcribe 
ſome of its diſorders, that you may preſerve 
yourſelves from their contagion. The firſt I 
mall mention is a very ugly one, called hatred. 
It is indeed a diſgrace to our ſpecies, that any 
individual ſhould be affected with fo baſe a diſ- 
temper. May you never know its ſymptoms 


experimentally ! It conſiſts in wiſhing to the 
hated 
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Kid party all poſſible evil, and in rejoicing at 
every misfortune he ſuffers. | 


ſitions for another, can taſte content; or fancy 
that God, who is charity itſelf, can be playihe 
with him ? 


All. | 
That is truly ſhocking ! 

; Tutor, 
Do you think he who entertains. ſuch diſpo- | 


James. 
Impoſſible! | 
| Tutor. | 
Or can he enjoy true, laſting felicity ? 
John. 
No. FHappineſs is inſeparable from ſelf: ſatiſ- 
faction, and the conſciouſneſs that we have | 
the approbation of the Deity. ' | 
Tutor. : | 
A juſt ſentiment ! Therefore the boſom that 1 
harbours hatred, cannot enjoy felicity. Diſ- 
ſatisfied with the perſon hated, diſſatisfied with 
itſelf, the mind revolves only horrid ideas, 
which inceſſantly rack and prevent it from ö 
conceiving, ſaying, or doing any thing good. ] 
Such a ſoul may well be called diſtempered. - 
M 3 | But q 


| 
| 
| 
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But as he, whoſe body is afMicted, commonly 
endures more than one complaint, the head- 
ach, for inſtance, with perhaps a pain in the 
ſide, or an oppreſſion at the ſtomach; ſo a 
diſorder of the ſoul is generally attended with 
a train of others equally hideous, One of them 
J cannot name without horror, envy. 
Charles. 

That was the diſtemper of Joſeph's bre- 

thren ? 
Tutor. 

Even ſo. Jealous of Jacob's partiality for 
him, and miſerable on account of their brother's 
welfare, they grudged the coat of many colours 
given him by the good patriarch; all obvious 
ſymptoms of envy. They were likewiſe in- 
fected with hatred, for they wiſhed every poſ- 
ſible evil to their innocent brother, and were 
ready to exult at any calamity that might hap- 


pen to him. 
John. 


Were they then ſtrangers to the goodneſs of 
Providence? 


Tutor. 
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Tutor. 


You may well aſk that queſtion, Indeed it 
is aſtoniſhing how any who have the leaſt know- 
lege of the Deity, ſhould entertain ſuch deteſt- 
able ſentiments, Yet that was the cafe with 
thoſe unnatural brethren. So pious a man as 
Jacob, it may be preſumed, could not have been 


wanting early to inform his children of the true 


God : though it ſeems that they had not been 
duly attentive to him ; or failing to refle& on 
his paternal inctruction, it eſcaped their recol- 
lection. A ſhocking inſtance of the depravity 
- incident to children who give their minds to 
levity, and heedleſsly trifle during the exhorta- 
tions or leſſons of their friends and teachers! 
Let ſo terrible an example be deeply impreſſed 
on your minds; and tremble at this truth, that 
virtuous parents may have rebellious children, 
whoſe conduct in life is an inſult to the coun- 
{els of their beſt benefactors. 


George, 
Are there any more ſuch vile diſorders ? 


M 4 Tutor. 


i [ 
: 
od 
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| Tutor. 
Unfortunately yes! There is one that over- 


tops them all, a tyrant indeed, anger. 
(George ſhudders. ) 


You ſhudder at the name, and ſo do I. 
Think, dear boys, what a hideous paſhon this 
muſt be, which is urged by an impetuous deſire 
to deſtroy any one who ſtands in the way. 


John. 


The features of it are familiar in hiſtory; 
when Alexander in a rage killed his boſom 
friend, Clitus. 

Charles. 

And long before that, when Cain flew Abel, 
his brother, 

Tutor. 

Since you recollect ſuch ſtriking examples, I 
need not expatiate on the fatal effects of anger. 
An enraged man has no more diſcretion than a 
mad bull; and ſhould be confined with the 
inſane, to prevent miſchief. But as wrath 
is an unforeſeen hoſtility; it commonly in- 
jures before juſtice can notice it; and then ſhe 
can only puniſh the raſh offender by way of 
example. 


Ferdinand. 
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| Ferdinand, 
Yet if the underſtanding is deranged, are 
fuch miſerable beings to be cenſured ? | 
bo | Tutor, | 
Their puniſhment would be unjuſt, if they 
were not guilty ; but, alas! they are too much 
ſo. The ſource of their miſconduct may gene- 
rally be traced to infancy. Some people indiſ- 
creetly allow their children to act as they 


pleaſe ; their moſt extravagant withes muſt be 


indulged; away with whatever they diſap- 
prove! Thus ſpoiled, the fayourites grow hu- 


mourſome ; every thing muſt fall out to their 


liking ; and not a moment's diſquiet be endur- 
ed. They become intolerable ; now this, now 
that is wrong; nothing ſuits their caprice. 
Hence endleſs quarrels, clamours, and tears, 
When maſter and miſs grow taller and ſtronger, 
they begin to tyrannize over their play- fellows; 
this at laſt is enforced by puſhing, beating, and 
throwing at them what comes to hand. How 
horrid for ſenſible people, who cannot help re- 
primanding the little furies, to witneſs ſuch 


outrage! Would they but liten to reproof, 


uſe ſome effort, and heartily pray for amend- 
ment, 


- — — 
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ment, it could not be in vain. At ſo early 
a period, the foul, ſuſceptible. of every vir- 
tue, may eaſily throw off bad 'babits; but 
woe to him who is dilatory ! for the older we 
grow, they are reſigned with the greater dif- 
ficulty. Many live'to be melancholy inſtances 
of this truth; and, having neglected the ſeaſon 
for reformation, remain incorrigible. Their 
petulance grows daily more headſtrong, till be- 
neath its unconquerable madneſs, their brothers 
and friends fall victims to theſe rivals of Cain 
and Alexander. Heaven preſerve your minds 
from violence or ungentleneſs to any ſellow- 
creature! This print exhibits two ſhocking ex- 
amples of the characters in queſtion. Here you 
ſee a boy amiable and diligent; whoſe deareſt 
delight is intellectual and moral improvement. 
Studious, complai ſant to his ſchool-fellows, neat 
and orderly, reſpectful to his maſters, and duti- 
ful to his parents, what wonder that he is be- 
loved by every body? While that at his fide, 
is idle, flovenly, refractory, and confequently 
odious to every one. Yet, fancying himſelf | 
entitled to the like welcome with his compa- 
nion, becauſe his preſumption is diſappointed, 
he 
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he hates and baſely envies him. How dis- 
figured his countenance | How mortified he is 
by the application of the former, and the praiſes 


that naturally follow !—Let us look at * ugly 


rebel no more 


Charles. 

Perhaps there are not ſuch worthleſs bepvt⸗ in 
fact; it may be only Mr. Goldar, the engrav- 
er's invention? 

Tutor. 

1 could almoſt think ſo myſelf; or * 
fain believe that, like other monſters, they are 
uncommon. But we will examine the reſt of 


the figures. 


Charles. 
Ah! here is ſomething equally diſguſting. 


Tutor, 
Would to Heaven that this were a child 


of the imagination ! Obſerve the little ſprite 
beſide himſelf with choler. He fancies that he 
is injured by the other lad; and, his blood boil- 
ing with vengeance, he flings a ſtone, without 
caring whether it may wound or kill him. Un- 
happy boy ! what will be your fate, if you do 
not betimes diſcover your malady, and ſtudy its 
cure? Neither God nor man can efteem ſuch a 

| crimi- 


\ 
* 
' 
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ä Tutor. 
criminal; but muſt, by ſevere puniſhment, bring 
you to ſelf-examination and correction. To 
the antipodes with that hideous aſpect 

| John. | 


Shall our ſlate receive theſe deformed paſ- 
ſions ? 

Tutor. 

Yes; to remind us, that the ſoul is liable to 
very dangerous maladies; againſt which we 
ſhculd be on our guard. Dictate. 

| John. 

Hatred conſiſts in the wiſhing ill to any one, 
and in rejoicing when it befalls him. Envy 1s 
dejected at another's proſperity. Anger is a 
violent emotion that urges us to ſtrike the of- 
tending party. 

Tutor. | 

Come, we'll take a walk, and endeayour to 
forget in good company, that there are any ſo 
deplorable, as to be rendered by their brutal 
paſſions, unworthy the appellation of men! 
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UN fortunately the diſtempers "mentioned rele | 

terday are not the only ones that infeſt the ſoul; 
yet I would not reſume ſo diſagreeable a ſub- 
ject, but to benefit you, that you may cau- 
tiouſly avoid the infection, from a thorough. 
knowledge of its malignancy. I ſhall how- 
erer be as conciſe as poſſible. Examine this 
print, and you will diſcover the diſorder of the 

man here repreſented. | 


Thomas. 
He is s Ggging the ground! 
Charles, | 
What can he have 5. in the bor that x 
ſtands by im? | 1 
Su Tutor. . 
It is full of gold, which he wiſhes to -_ : 
| 1 8 Charles. „ 5 
Why fo! OS 2 
: Tutor. 


Becauſe 2 2 not like to make a good uſe 
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of it; and prepoſterouſly fears it ſhould be taken 
from him. 
John. 


I gueſs his paſſion, avarice. 
T utor. 
Yes, you ſee a miſer. But how did you 
know him; 
John. 


By his foal for money. 


Tutor. 

He has ſo violent a deſire of hoarding, as to 
be troubled with an inſatiable thirſt for riches. 
Vet is it not allowable carefully to gather, and 
honeſtly to preſerve wealth? I think economiſts 
act ſo, and certainly their diſpoſition is not a 


John. 


No; but one ſhould not be greedy of money. 
Tutor. 


vice? 


So the miſer is devoured with the love of 
gold; the economiſt defires it in moderation ? 
Vet there is a more ſtriking diſtinction 


between them. Does the miſer covet riches for 
his own, or neighbour's benefit? 


John. 


175 


John. 


Ceertainly not, ſince he wiſhes to bury _ 


Tutor. 

It is then with a view to keep, without put- 
ting them to the leaſt uſe.— And why does the 
economiſt deſire money ? 

| James. 


To apply it to his own and others advantage. 
Tutor. 


See an example of this in the miſer's wife. 
She endeayours to accumulate wealth by toil 
and parſimony — to what purpoſe > To bury 
it? No, the print ſhews how ſhe would em- 
ploy her ſuperfluities — to relieve the poor. 

| John. 

Excellent woman! What pity that ſhe is 
married to a miſer | f ; 

| Tutor. 

Give me a proper definition of avarice, and I 


will commit it to the ſlate, 


Fohn. 


Avarice is an anxious deſire to heap riches; 


not for good purpoſes, but barely to make them 
our own. 


Tutor. 
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f Tutor. „ 
Very juſt Tell me, my young friend, f 
what this new print repreſents? 
BE: THI mo = + 
A fine gentleman beſtowing charity. k 

T hamas- „ | ; 1 
But why that ſtiff air, And i fo vigilant? ? (/ 


1.7 Charles.” i [ 
1 And wha does he lift his hand fo high? 1 
7 SY Tutor. ; 
7 b a motive you may not gueſs, His ſoul 
has a vicious paſſion, which renders very miſe- 
Table thoſe whom it attacks. It is the deſire of 
being talked of, and engaging public attention, 
by the appearance of worth, without the poſſeſ- 
A tion, This diſeaſe is vanity. 
oo Jobn, 2 
Now it is plain, why he lifts his hand ſo high, 1 
and looks lo anxiouſly about him. He would 171 
have the world ſee his generoſity to the beggar; 4 
and turns to the right and left, to diſcover whe- 1 
ther any one e obſerves ha. | | 
ET: | Ty: | ; 
Whatever he performs, is not done becauſe b 
: | he 
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he thinks it good and generous, nor to pleaſe 


the Divine Being; but entirely to obtain * 
plauſe. 
Charles. 
How filly ! What can he gain by that ? 
Tutor. 

Right! neither praiſe, nor blame can — us 
worſe or better; and therefore they ſhould not 
influence our condutt. But it is otherwiſe 
with virtue and excellence, they win the eſteem 
of mankind, and render the poſſeſſor eſſential- 
ly happier. Beſides good actions ceaſe to be 
when performed from vanity. And as it cannot 
be ſaid that the gentleman gives alms from 
love of God, and in pity to the beggar; ſo his 
bounty is by no means a virtue. But vanity 
has another diſadvantage, which renders thoſe 
who are attacked by it objects of pity. Their 
happineſs conſiſting in their own praiſe, every 
moment ſomething diſconcerts them. Either 


their actions paſs unnoticed, or are not ſuffici- 


ently commended, or perhaps are cenſured by 
the malignant. A vain man therefore, what- 


ever reaſons he has to be contented, is always 


diſſatisfied with the world, fortune and him- 
| N ſelf. 
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ſelf. As J have promiſed not to detain you 
with theſe diſtempers, lay the print 1 here 
is another. 

George, 

What frenzy ſeizes the young man that he 
ſtrikes his head? ä 
| | Tutor. Ee 
x will Nate his 3 and leave you to gueſs 
> the defect of his foul. While he was a boy and 


. lived at home, his father and tutor adviſed him 


to cultivate his mind; for he muſt ſoon, try his 
for tune with ſtrangers, who would require much 
at his hands. But, having no taſte for ſtudy, 
ſo he profited little by education, and loſt 
his time in running about and at play. At laſt 
| trade was his choice, and the period came for 
his apprenticeſhip, The merchant his maſter, 
was for employing him direcUy 1 in the counting- 


8 | houſe, to render him expert in commercial af- 


fairs. He naturally concluded that the lad was 
ſuitably qualified in writing and arithmetic, as 
alſo in French and Engliſh, For trial he gave 
2 him a letter to write in French, and an account 
with a merchant of Marſeilles for ſettlement, 


and then leſt him alone. Fou fee the poor 
. ls _ * 
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bloekhead at his wit's end, being his nails, 
| unable to begin. Reflecting on his paſt idle- 
neſs, he ſobbed bitterly, + Ah!” he exclaimed, 
© fool that I was, to neglect my improvement! 
What will become of me!” Sd ſaying, he 
ſtruck his forehead, to correct himſelf, as it were, 
for want of diligence, This is the moment here 
v What agitates him? 


George. 
Venn for his own miſconduct. 
6 Tutor. 5 
This 1 is called repentance. £ 
| James. . 
It is not ſo ugly a paſſion as many. 
Tutor. 


On the contrary it is a very ſalutary ſenti· 
ment; yet one could wiſh that it * never 
viſit mankind. 


John. ER „ | 
To experience it, one AS mm commmitted'a A 
bad action? 8 
Tutor: nd 
HT you never know it "We by the print 5 
; What happened to the young man after- = 
ward ? N 2 Tutor. | 08 2 
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5 Hb | ' een 8 | 
When the merchant retirned; he FRE | that 
he had not ans ſtep in his taſk, and with 


CT ff a... & & 


What was to be Es 7 He * no eee 

for him but in the counting-houſe. He there- 

fore told: him to go home and acquire proper 
qualifications, before he thought farther of com- 
mameerce. Accordingly: he packed up his bundle, 
and went back to his parents. They were 

forced to ſend him, as a dunce, once more to a 

' ſchool, for the inſtruction of little children. See 

him repreſented AS he nook his lelſon the firſt 


time. r 
5 e 
= And. what are the : boys Heading: 3 at his 

a ; 8 . ; 


| le are ; aſtoniſhed: to ſee the [young mer- 
5 chant metamorphoſed into a ſchool- boy. 
Look!“ cries one, « is not that young Wil- 
un, R went a fortnight fince to live with 
8A « a Hamburg merchant * 6 Vesz“ ſays the 
. other, he muſt have behaved finely, to have 
© returned fo ſoon !?? The young man, ftab- 
„„ | E „„ bed 
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bed to the quick with this reflection, holds 


down his head, and looks, as it were, for a 
— place. What is his preſent re ? 
Fohn. 

He i is aſhamed of himſelf; that is, he i is . 
jected at ſeeing others merry at his expence. 

| Tutor. 

Or at being deſpiſed. And that is not very 
agreeable. Indeed if he were conſcious of not 
having deſerved it, he might diſregard what the 
world ſaid of him; but to be ſenſible that he 
has brought contempt on himſelf is a heart- 
breaking circumſtance. By prudence there- 


fore avoid his misfortune; and ſhould any, 


notwithſtanding, ſcandalize you, heed it not; 


for as no good perſon liſtens to calumny, the 
diſgrace will in time reyert to the flanderer. 


To-morrow we will converſe on a more agree- 
able ſubject. 
begin. 


James. 

Avarice is an anxious care of amaſin g riches ; 
not to make a good uſe of them, but merely 
for the ſake of their poſſeſſion, | 
N 3 _ 2 0 


Now dictate by turns. James 


” 
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Fobn. 
Vanity is a prodigal deſire that the world 


ſhould talk of us, or an immoderate love of 
praiſe, 
George. 
Repentance is vexation at having committed 
a bad action. 
Charts. 
Shame is likewiſe vexation, occaſioned by 
our being deſpiſed, 
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Thomas. 


TO-day, dear Sir, we haye the pleaſure of 
ſeeing your face brightened with its uſual 
chearfulneſs. 
| Tutor. 
How can it be otherwiſe, when I have juſt 
deen meditating on ſo joyful a lubje * 


Thomas. 
What may that be, pray ? 
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Tutor. 
J have been conſidering our death, which 
may ſhortly happen. 
Shortly ! : 
| Tutor. 


Ves; none can tell how ſoon. I faid men- 


tally, ſince your aunt, who a few days ſince 
appeared fo well, has died ſuddenly, this may 


be our caſe; and I fancied that in a few weeks, 
or leſs time, my corpſe, or yours, might be 
ſtretched on the bier for * to afford * | 


worms a banquet. 

James. 

But that does not ſeem a very e idea! 
Tutor. 

Not exactly as repreſented. To be 3 ingenu- 


ous, there appears to me nothing in it agree- 
able or diſagreeable; for the body, once dead, 
is void of ſenſation, But what happens aſter- 


ward to ourſelves, I mean our ſoul, is agreeable 


indeed, and was the object of my meditation. 


7 Charles, 
What is that? | 


— — —ͤ— 
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| Tutor. 

What !—A tranſition like that of the cater- 
pillar, when fhe caſts her ſkin, and mounts in 
the air, becoming a butterfly. Do you not 
ſuppoſe that, inſtead of creeping ignobly, adher- 
ing to a leaf for nouriſhment, ſhe rejoices to 
find herſelf ſuddenly changed into a being much 
more beautiful and lively, whoſe employment 
is to flutter over the leaves of a thouſand lovely 
flowers, and to extract the near of their fra- 
grant cups? Do you not likewiſe imagine, 
that the caterpillar would have previouſly ex- 
ulted, could ſhe have foreſeen her delightful. 


metamorphoſis ? | 
Fobn. 


Tutor. Ef 
I then, who know beyond a doubt, that the 
death of my body will be immediately followed 
by a tranſition far more reſplendent, anticipated 
with rapture, this change, and the day when I 
ſhall paſs to a ſcene infinitely more beautiful 
than the earth, where J ſhall meet again all my 
loſt friends, to be happy with them for ever. 


Jobn. 


Certainly. 


= 
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1 VET | wt E 8 ; | 
Ye how- is it n that our ſoul does not 1 
die with the # hogs but War nn, is its : 8 


. +; e 228 35 TRA 
g Tutors FEE = Lol 


How! Do not you recollect that we, as 
Chriſtians, haye been taught this comfortable: 


truth? . 
| * "| 5 5 5 je 3 

But vas is it known to thoſe who are not 2 
Chriſta | | 3 | | ERS 


| Tutor. ff. 
Here is the portrait of one who lived long. 
before the birth of Chriſt ; you may learn from 
it, how. this doctrine was aſcertained 5 the phi-- 8 
loſophers and good men of antiquity. = 


RED I -- 
Sbernes! e E 2 | | | a 

5 77 e . 2 
1 Ds you know him? EE 1 3 _ 
1 Jobn. c 

The head Sir; reſembles that by Mr: Barto-» . 


lozzi, before Pr. Beattie” 8 INE z and he is in 
N 5 EEE FI 8 85 


To 


Eos = Tutor. | 


How employed? TOES ee 
Jobn. 
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8 John. 
5 In meditation. 
Tutor. 
What is the theme? 


John. 
That appears from hiſtory 
lity of the ſoul. 


the immorta- 


Tutor. f 
He has inferred itby meditation. But what 
do you conjecture were his thoughts on the 
ſubject ? 
| Jobn. 
Who can tell ! 
; Tutor. | 
Fortunately one of his diſciples has written 
an account of every thing ſaid and done by that 
great man, while the proſpect of death was be- 
fore him; and it enables us to trace how he was 
convinced of the ſoul's immortality, You 
know his cataſtrophe and the virtuous ſimpli- 
city of his life. Behold him in priſon, expect- 
ing death as the recompenſe of his blameleſs 
conduct; his reflections muſt be nearly theſe. 
% God, being ſupremely good and juſt, will 


«© reward us for every good deed and puniſh us 
| £6 for 


me . 
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ce for every evil one. My life is at the mercy 
of unreaſonable men, who thirſt for it on 
account of my integrity; but it is impoſſible 
ce that their conduct ſhould pleaſe God, and he 
& will not fail to requite me for my ſufferings. 
% Yet, if the ſoul died with the body, this 
e could not be, for I ſhoyld ceaſe to exiſt. 
«© My ſoul therefore cannot die; it muſt ſur- 
ec vive my body, when I have drained the poĩ- 
* ſon. My ſurety for this is the goodneſs of 
the Divine Being.“ 
John. | 
But had not Socrates any other means of 
knowing the immortality of his ſoul ? 
| Tutor, | 
Many. Though inſtead of enumerating 
them, let us put ourſelves in his place, and try 
whether reaſon may not diſcoyer another argy- 
ment in its fayour. For a moment then ſup» 
poſe each of us a Socrates, We would wiſh 
the ſoul immortal. Yet as ng poſitive deeiſion 
has been made on the ſubject, how ſhall we ar- 
rive at certainty ?—l will put you in the way, 
and leave the reſt to yourſelves, What hap» 
pens to the body at death ? ; 
John. 


$ 
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FJobn. 


It can no longer move, and begins to cor- 
rupt. | 
Tutor. 
| "And what afterward ? 


John. 
It ſmells diſagreeably, and ſuffers a total diſ- 


ſolution. 


# 


Fig 
Some — muſt then be detached from it, 
and conveyed to our organs? So that the condi- 
tion of a body, when dead, is ceaſing to move, 
and the diſſolution or ſeparation of its parts? 


John. | a 


Tutor. 
| Thos what death is appears, and we are en- 
abled to trace the duration of the ſoul. Motion 
being a property indiſpenſable for a living body, 
the moment that is loſt, it is dead. But is mo- 
tion equally neceſſary to the life of the former? 

James. 
The ſoul would continue to think, though it 
were confined for ever to a point. 


Fes. 


o 


Tutor. | 
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Tutors | 

Ves, while i it has thought and imagination, 
it lives, whether enjoying motion, or not. 

Let us conſider the ſecond thing that hap- 
pens to the body, when dead, Its component 
parts are ſeparated, or ſuffer diſſolution. May 
not the ſame happen to the ſoul? 

John. 

That, being a ſimple eſſence, has no parts; 

therefore how can they be ſeparated ? 
Tutor. 

1ti is then impoſſible it ſhould die in this ſenſe. 
Hence we conclude that the ſoul is immortal. 
But, not to be precipitate, who formed the 
ſoul ? 2 
All, 

God. 

Tutor, | 
May not he then who created it from no- 
thing, conſign it to the original nothing at plea- 
ſure? And if this is in the power of the Su- 
preme Diſpoſer, which his omnipotence forbids | 


us to doubt, what imports that it cannot na- 
turally die? 


2 


Jahn. 


ſtroy it the next? 
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John. | 
But he certainly will not ales! it to annihi« 


- 


lations 
Saves pe 


Sib 3 
Becauſe he is ſuperlati vely good. 


c Tutor. A 1 
Wo apres in oplinicns; But another reaſon 


Why fo? 


convinces | tie that- God will not thus RY 


his power. 
Should you reſſ becks a man ſo wavering as one 
FR to make an excellent machine, and to de- 


Jul. 
= N 
: Tutor. | 

Though mortals are capable of ſuch inſſabi⸗ 
lity, is it poſſible that the moſt perfect of be- 8 
ings ſhould be liable to ſimilar caprice? What || 
to-day he produced from nothing, will he to- Ji 
morrow contemt' to the ſame? Can he repent 


of the work hie has made, and grow tired of it, 


#4. he its 


like a child of its toy; he whoſe actions are 


3 by confummate wiſdom * 
N Jobs. 
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. Fohn, 
To think Sh 18 * not to u our 
Creator. 


Tutor. 
The conclufion is, that as the foul cannot 
naturally die, nor be annihilated by its Author, 


JO 
It muſt ve for ever. 
Tutor. 
Happy aſſurance! How then can we dread 
our approaching death? How fear to be one day 
"abate from reptile caterpillars into glorious 


butterflies ; from men into angels? How can 


we be alarmed at the idea of our remoyal from 
earth to a more magnificent ſcene, though we 
here enjoy ſuc* innumerable benefits; when it 
is. conſiderec lat in the other world our ſouls. 
will thare, wich thoſe of our fellow-travellers, 
inexpreſtible and everlaſting felicity? That we 


ſhall more profoundly know and love more ar- 


dently that infanite Spirit, whoſe eſſence is lo 
our Creator afgd Father ? | 
Rejoice therefore, my dear pupils, and 3 


Providence, for n given you ſo early this 
. 2 


n 
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ſalutary confidence. The time approaches and 
who knows when the awful moment of our 
ſeparation may arrive? The mouth now open- 
ed for your inſtruction, will then be cloſed ; 
the hand that guides you to virtue and happi- 
neſs, will 'moulder and become a prey to 
. worms; he, whom your gratitude ſalutes with 
the endearing name: of father, muſt forego 
your ſociety. Yet weep not; we ſhall ſee 
each other again; we ſhall be re-united, 
and that for ever, if we continue ſtedfaſt in the 
path of goodneſs, which is poſitively that of 
future felicity. Are you not all animated with 
this reſolution ? 


( Their conſent appears in their Preaming + eyes. ) 
h — 
Give me then your hands! Let us thus, in 


the ſight of the Omnipotent, ſeal our agreement 

to uſe every effort ſo to live, that we may meet 
again in the abodes of the bleſſed. And may 
this print, which repreſents the greateſt ſage of 
antiquity, ann. 1 FX of this ſo- 
lemn I” 20 J 1 2+ 
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